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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 
logues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
s GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admissionls. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. — The 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART is NOW OPEN, at 
their GALLERY, 3lip, OXFORD STREET, 15 doors west of 
Regent Circus. Open from 10 till 7. 
Admission One Shilling. Catalogues, Sixpence. 


L. CARON, Hon. Sec. 


ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. 


__s SOCIETY. — PHOTOGRAPHS 

FROM TINTORETTO:—‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and 
“ Christ bearing the Cross,” from the celebrated paintings in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, with Mr. RUSKIN’S description. 
Photographed expressly for the Society by Mr. RAINFORD. 
Price, to Members, 5s. each ; to Strangers, 7s. 6d., with wrapper 
and letterpress. 


24, Old Bond Street, May, 1857. JOHN NORTON, Sec. 


NOLL COLLEGE. (SCIENTIFIC AND 
PRACTICAL.)—A National Institution adapted to the 
wants of the Age. 

The first Term will commence in OCTOBER next. Students 
admitted between the ages of 16 and 19. Fees, Two Hundred 
Guineas per Annu.a, or Seventy Pounds per Term. No Extras. 
Admissions limited to 200. Rights of Nomination, beariog 
priority according to date, issued on payment of £105 to Messrs. 
Jones Loyd and Co., Bankers, Lothbury, London. 

Applications for the Seven Professorships of Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Human History, 
and Design (the salary of each being £500 per annum), will be 
received till the 18th of June inst. Programmes forwarded on 
application to W. Bullock Webster, Esq., Gnoll Castle, Vale of 
Neath, South Wales. 

For full particulars, see “‘ The Principles of Collegiate Educa- 
tion Di-cussed and Elucidated in a Description of Gnoll College.” 
published by Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, London, and Sold by 
all Booksellers. Price 1s. 


HE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
LONDON will hold the ensuing SOLSTITIAL MEETING, 
at their Rooms, 22, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
on MONDAY, the 22nd of June, at Seven o'clock, when Papers 
will be read by Herr J. V. GUMPACH, from Heidelberg, “ On the 
Epoch ef the Reign of Menes ;’ and by the Rev. BENJAMIN 
MARDON, A.M., Sidmouth, “ Chronological Strictures on 
Strauss’ Chapter relating 'o the Birth of Jesus Christ; to be 
followed by a Conversaziune. 

Part II. of the TRANSACTIONS is just published, containing 
Proceedings of the Institute, and a Selection of Papers read at 
the Meetings—viz., I. On the Interval of 88 Years from Sena- 
cherib to Nebuchadnesar; and 2. On the Date of the Conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses, by J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., Treasurer. 
II. On the Comparative Chronology of Sacred History, by the 
Rey. Lord Arthur Hervey; and III. On the English Nomencla- 
ture of the Week Days, by William Bell, Esq., Phil. Dr., Hon. 
Secretary. 

Parts I. and II. may be had at the Rooms, 22, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, by forwarding Thirteen Postage Stamps each to 
the Secretaries; to whom also persons desirous of becoming 
members may address themselves. 




















|} OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 

for MAINTAINING, CLOTHING, AND EDUCATING 
CHILDREN OF THOSE ONCE IN PROSPERITY, ORPHANS 
OR NOT.—THE HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will take place at 
the LONDON TAVERN, on FRIDAY, 14th August next. 

ALL NEW CANDIDATES should be nominated on or before 
Friday, 26th inst. 

Forms may be procured at the Office. 

Subscriptions and Donations gratefully received by Messrs. 
SPOONER, ATTWOOD, and CO., Bankers, Gracechurch Street ; 
or by E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 

28, Ludgate Street. 





LEGANT NOVELTIES for PRESENTS.— 
. 112, REGENT STREET, and No. 4, LEADENHALL 
STREET, London.—Bronzes, vases, pearl and ivory work, me- 
diwval manufactures, dressing bags and dressing cases, toilet 
cases, work boxes and work tables, inkstands, fans. The largest 
Stock in England of papier m:che clegancies. Writing desks, 
envelope cases, despatch boxes, bagatelle, backgammon, and 
cess tables. ‘he premises in Regent Strect extend 50 yards 
into Glasshouse Street, and are worthy of inspection as a specimen 
of elegant outfit. Everything for the work and dressing tables. 
Best tooth brushes, 9d. each; best steel scissors and penknives, 
Is. each. The usual supply of first-rate cutlery, razors, razor 
Strops, needles, &c., for which Mr. MECHI’S Establishment bas 
been so long famed, ; 





Sales by Auction. 
Vatvuanie Liprany oF THE LATE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts. will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 
15th day of June, 1857, and following Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the Valuable Theological and Miscellaneous LIBRARY 
of the late Very Rev. Wm. Rowe Lyall, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
May be Viewed Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had ; 

if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Tue Extensive anp VALUABLE LipRARY OF THE LATE EARL 
OF SHREWSBURY. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 
22nd of June, 1857,and Eleven following Days, at One o'clock 
precisely, the Extensive and Valuable Library of the late Right 
Hon. The Earl of Shrewsbury, removed from Alton Towers. 
May be Viewed Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had ; 
if in the Country, on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


Books rN QuirEs.—THREE Patent ReEvotvens, &c. 


M® L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 

athis House, 125, FLEET STREET, on FRIDAY, 19th, 
Mathematical, Classical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Books, 
mostly in quires; also, some Valuable Miscellaneous Books, 
inc!uding Cambridge Mathematical Observations, 1828 to 1839 
(exeept 183%), Moss’s Archeological and Graphic Illustrations of 
Ashbourn Church, Derbyshire, !1 copies ; Gili’s Exposition on the 
Old and New ‘Testament, 9 vols.; Gibson’s Saxon Chronicle ; 
Taske’s Icelandic Grammar, 16 copies; Nodder’s Naturalist’s 
Miscellany, 23 vols.; Knight’s London, 6 vols.; Church of England 
Magazine, 19 vols.; Medical Books; Three Patent Revolvers by 
Adams, &c. 


OOD ENGRAVINGS.— Illustrations for 
Books, Periodicals, Newspapers, and every class of Wood 
Engravings executed in a superior style, at reasonable prices, by 
GEORGE DORRINGTON, Designer and Engraver on Wood, 
4, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Road.—Specimens and Estimates 
Post Free. 





F YOU WANT A PRINTER apply as 

under, and every information will be given to enable any 
one who wishes to bring his thoughts before the public, to do so 
"9 moderate expense. 

Every description of Commercran and GrngraL PRINTING, 
LirHoGrapHy, and Boox-BINDING executed, and Account Books 
ind Stationery supplied. F 

RICHARD BARRETT, MAKK LANE, LONDON. 
EsTaBLisHep 25 YEARS. 





THE MAIDSTONE ESTATE.—WEST KENT AND REDHILL 
ESTATE, EAST SURREY. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— 
On THURSDAY, the 18th inst.,at the Offices, 33, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., will be commenced the sale of the 
MAIDSTONE AND REDHILL ESTATES. koth estates are 
admirably adapted for building purposes. 
Plans, price 7d., will be forwarded by post to any part of the 


country. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


MoXUM ENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 


Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in colour,5s. Crest engraved on Rings and 
Seals, 8s. 

'T. Moring, Engraver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 
Gold Medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. Price list 
by post. 


Ne AQUARIUM. — LIVING MARINE 

and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite on SALE. An illus- 
trated, priced, and descriptive list on application. The Tanks by 
Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices—W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 
20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, W. 








Price 2s. 


FOOEEE'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 


No. C.—ConTeEntTs. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
BOTANIC GARDEN, PERADENIA, CEYLON. 
ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF CRESCEN- 
TIACEA, BY B. SEEMANN. 
ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO. BY M. REMY AND MR. 
BRENCHLEY. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
BORNEO. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REY. G. NICOL, 
SIERRA LEONE. 
DRIED PLANTS OF M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 
NOTICES OF ROOKS— 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLGGY. BY ASA GRAY. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Number for JUNE contains— 
WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esq., R.A., 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and David bogue, Fleet Street, 











Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
LV FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF 
A NATURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Crown Octavo, 12s. 


NCIENT and MODERN FISH TATTLE. 
By the Rev. C. DAVID BADHAM, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, the First Volume, Octavo, 21s. 
I ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just ready, in2 vols., post 8vo, 


BBIMELSEA ; or, Character the Index of 
‘ate. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Nearly ready, price 6s. 


N ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH CHURCH 

BELLS and BELL-FOUNDERS, containing a copious list 

of Founders, and Bell Inscriptions from nearly 500 Parishes in 

various parts of the United Kingdom. By the Rev. W. C. 
LUKIS, M.A., F.S.A. 


J.H. and J. Parker, 377, Strand. 





A NEW TALE BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. 


THe DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE Comins. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HARRY 
LORREQUER.” 

On the Ist July will be published, number One of 
DAVEN PORT DUNN. By CuHarues LEVER. 
With Illustrations by ‘* PHIZ.” 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Recently published, in Ornamental Cover, price 6d. 


IRSCTIONS for the PREPARATION and 
MANAGEMENT of the MARINE AQUARIUM. By 
R. M. STARK. 


Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 





Now ready, in Two vols. 8vo, with 17 Coloured Plates, price 30s. 


ISTORY OF THE ROYAL SAPPERS 
AND MINERS: Including tne Services of the Corps in 
the Crimea, and at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W J. 
CONNOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal Ergineers. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


N ESSAY ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS in the CLASSIFICA- 
TION of ANIMALS. Ry EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS., &c. &c. 
Printed by order of the Committee of the Greenwich Natural 
History Club. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


EASON AND INSTINCT: an Essay by 


the Rey. J. C. ATKINSON, published in the MARCH 
and MAY numbers of THE ZOOLOGIST. 
“This is, beyond all comparison, the most lucid and logical 
paper on this deeply interesting subject that I have ever read.”’— 
Epwarp Newman. 


London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 








MR. ARTHUR’S NEW WORK. 
In post 8vo, 3s. 6d., extra cloth gilt, 
ANE HARDY; or, the Withered Heart. 


A Revelation of Marriage. By T.S. ARTHUR. With two 
Illustrations by Gilbert. 


“ Hearts are daily broke and spirits crush’d, 
While he who slays destroys in safety.” 
London : Knight and Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Uniform with “ JANE HARDY,” 3s. 6d. extra cloth gilt, 


RANGE BLOSSOMS: A Gift-Book for all 
who have Worn, are Wearing, or are likely to Wear them. 
Edited by T.S. ARTHUR. Post 8vo. With two Illustrations by 
Gilbert. 
London: Knight and Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Now ready, price 18s., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


List of Localities, and Minute Instructions 

“Mr. Newman reigns supreme as an ayLHOrlvy oR Baigah / 
Ferns.” on Ht Te Sir 
“We most cordially recommend this wopk’ as_owe > 
accuracy of observation, clearness of descr oS 
illustration, has not its equal.”—ANNALS 0 

“Cannot do better than consult Mr. New 





John Van Voorst, PaternosterRaw: on “te 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The restoration of DON GIOVANNI having been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, the chef-d’euvre of Mozart, will be 
repeated on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, the 
16th, 18th, and 20th June, with the following unprecedented 
east: — Zerlina, Madite. Piccolomini; Donna Anna, Madlle. 
Spezia; and Donna Elvira, Madlle. Ortolani; Don Giovanni, 
Signor Beneventano; Leporello, Signor Belletti; Masetto, 
Signor Corsi; Il Commendatore, Signor Vialetti; and Don 
Ottavio, Signor Giuglini. The Minvet in the Batt Scene will be 
danced by Mesdlles. Pasquali, Karliski, Morlacchi, Marie, and 
Corps de Ballet. 

A limited number of Boxeson the Half-Circle Tier have been 
specially reserved for the Public, and may be had at the Box- 
office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. Price 21s. and 
£1 11s. 6d. each. 


R. BENEDICT’S GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on WED- 
NESDAY, June 24. 

Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, and Alboni; Giuglini, Charles 
— Reichardt, Bottardi, Beneventano, Corsi, Vialetti, and 

elletti. 

The Programme will include a selection from Gluck’s ORFEO ; 
the part of Orfeo by Made. Alboni. The distinguished instru- 
mentalists engaged for the occasion will include Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. L. Sloper, Signori Bazzini, Piatti, Pezze, and 
Bottesini. 

Boxes, to hold four persons, Two, Three, and Four Guineas; 
Pit Stalls, £1 1s.; Pit, 7s.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 
To be had at all the principal Musicsellers and Libraries; of 
= Benedict, 2, Manchester-square; and at the Box-office at the 

heatre. 


ETTERS FOR MOLDAVIA AND.WAL- 

LACHIA.—Information has been received from the Prussian 

Post Office, that Letters posted in the United Kingdom, addressed 

to Botuschany, Galatz, or Jassy, in Moldavia, and Bucharest or 

Tbraila in Wallachia, forwarded by way of Belgrade, will in future 

be liable to the following combined British and Foreign rates of 
postage, viz.:— 








8. d. 
To BotuscHanr . ‘ . ° ‘ 0 9 
», Bucuarest and Jassy e ° e oll 
ys GALATZ AND IBRAILA ‘ ° ° 10 


This postage may either be paid in advance, or be left to be paid 
on the delivery of the letters, at the option of the senders. 

Letters for Galatz and Ibraila, when sent via Trieste, will be 
chargeable with the rate of 1s. 1d. per half ounce, as at present. 

Upon Letters for any other place in Moldavia or Wallachia, 
writers should specify to which of the towns mentioned above, 
they desire that their Letters should be forwarded, and the rate as 
far as that town must then be paid in advance. 

By command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 6th June, 1857. 


HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 

In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 





In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Folio, price £5 5s. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fircu. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain’ illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


@ « STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 
Cc ission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

negara” and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 














Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
a recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
yeduced prices for cash, : 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester, . 
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Next week will e published, 


THE ATHELINGS; 
THE THREE GIFTS. 


By MRS. 
In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


OLIPHANT. 


(Originally published in “ Buackwoop’s Macazrng.”) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


KATIE STEWART ; a True Story. Second Edition. 6s. 


THE QUIET HEART. Second Edition. 
£1 11s. 6d. 


ZAIDEE. Three Vols. 


10s. 6d. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


On the Ist of August will be published (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, 4to, 
price 6s, coloured, of 


THE 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


Harbey’'s Phycalogia Britannica, 


The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, 
containing a characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the 


shores of the British Isles. 


The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey’s “Puycotogia Britannica,” will,in this work, 
be reproduced in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, 


containing from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


The text will be printed, and may be purchased separately, in a small pocket volume, at about 5s. 





LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Day, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THE REASON WHY. 


A Careful Collection of many Hundreds of Reasons for Things which 
though generally known, are imperfectly understood. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “INQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING.” 


“ Without exception the most practical book of its kind we have ever met with, Difficult theories are solved with a 
succinctness which renders it an invaluable book of reference.” —Brut’s WEEKLY MESSENGER. ' P 
“A large amount of useful, curious, and accurate information in a light and attractive form, It forms quite a mis- 


cellany of popular knowledge.”—LiTERARY GAZEDTE. 





LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





LLUSTRATED TOURIN GREECE, Now 
Ready, Fifty Views, with Descriptions and a Map, by WIL- 

LIAM LINTON. Demy 4to, Two Guineas, 

“* Exquisite landscapes.”—Times. 

“An admirable work, highly creditable to English art, English 
taste, and English literature."—Lirerary Gazerre. 

“A more captivating book has rarely passed into our hands.” — 
Art JouRNAL. 


Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jon Cuanves Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Lately published, in square 8vo, price 14s., extra cloth "gilt, 


Second Edition. 


OETS and STATESMEN, their Homes and 
Memorials in the Neighbourhood of Windsor and Eton ; 
consisting of Biographical Sketches, with extracts from their 
Writings or Speeches: embellished with nineteen highly-finished 
steel engravings, drawn and engraved hy C. and E. Radcliffe. 
Poets—Milton, Cowley, Denham, Waller, Pope. Statesmen— 
Burke, Fox, Grenville, Canning, Wellesley. By WILLIAM 
DOWLING, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister, Kept bound 
for presents, or prizes; calf extra, 18s.; morocco, 2Is. 
London; E, P, Williams, Publisher, Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and Eton Cellege, 





THE REVIVAL OF POETRY. 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY have 
just published the following New Poems :— 
POEMS. By ALASTOR. 
MELANCHOLY, and other Poems. By THOMAS COX. 
THE PLEASURES OF HOME. By the Rev. J. T. CAMP- 
ELL. 


THE POETICAL LEGENDS OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
By the Rev. W. L. POPE. 


HE SHADOW OF THE YEW, and other Poems, By 


T 
NORMAN B. YONGE. 

UGO BASSI: a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By 
SPERANZA. 

THE CASKET: Poems. 

ISABEL: a Poem. ‘ 

EUSTACE: an Elegy. By the Right Hon. CHARLES TEN- 
NYSON D’EYNCOURT. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By an INDIAN OFFICER. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, and other Poems. By STEW- 
ART LOCKYER. 

FAR AND NEAR: Translations and Originals. By ETA 
MAWR. 

SACRED POEMS. By the late Right Hon. Sir ROBERT 
GRANT. With a Notice by Lord GLENELG. 

EVA, and other Poems. By Sir E. L. BULWER. , 

NINE POEMS. By V., Author of “ Paul Ferroll.’” A New 
Edition, with additional Poems. 

Also, price 2s., post free, 

THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT. A Few Hints on the 
Composition of Poetry. By an OLD REVIEWER. 

“The Old Reviewer's experience will be invaluable to the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1857. 


REVIEWS. 


The Franks, from their First Appearance in 
History to the Death of King Pepin. By 
Walter Perry, Ph.D. Longman and Co. 

A cHANGE has begun in the fashion of writing 
history, and it is not difficult to determine 
the direction in which it will carry its vo- 
taries. They will be numerous. They will 
fall, too, into divisions and sub-divisions. 
Some will undertake paradoxes, some ex- 
haust details—paradoxes with different de- 
grees of truth, details of various values. 
Some will reverse, some fill up, the 
sketches of the older historians. In this 
there is more good than harm. History 
wants a revision, not only of its philosophy, 
but its facts ; too many of which, though pos- 
sibly true, are taken for granted, and, if ac- 
curate, are only so by accident. 

Standard historians will be edited—well, 
badly, and indifferently; the effect of the 
notes being to disturb the faith of the reader 
without satisfying his curiosity. They will 
point to dark corners, without, however, illu- 
minating them. They will show where the 
torch is wanted. What it may discover is 
another matter. Sometimes there be caves 
of surpassing beauty and curiosity hung with 
stalactitic forms of dead life. Sometimes 
there will be deep floors, rich with organic 
remains ; irregular, but significant and sug- 
gestive of action. There will be many such 
dark caves. Various will be their contents, 
and great will be the number who will ex- 
plore them. 

As some strong trunk, tried but scarcely 
weakened, by time, throws off suckers and 
saplings from its base, when the soil around 
it has been improved by unusual cultivation, 
the text of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire will originate a host of minor 
monographs. Casual allusions will be worked 
out in all their details. Notes will suggest 
dissertations. Single chapters will develope 
themselves into substantial volumes. A sub- 
sidiary literature will arise ; sometimes to 
correct, oftener to expand. The compression 
by which the great historian reduced loose 
and lengthy narratives to compact summaries 
will be removed. Original authorities, whom 
general readers had mistaken for concise 
writcrs, will re-appear in all their proper dif- 
fuseness. Strong concentrations will be di- 
luted. The alcohol of Gibbon will become 
the mixed liquor of his illustrator. 

We say Gibbon, because his great work is 
the one which best illustrates the tendency of 
the present kind of criticism. Any other, 
however, would have stood in the place of the 
Decline and Fall. Wherever a long space 
of time and a great variety of subject are 
exhibited in a comprehensive work, we may 
expect the same phenomena—series upon 
series of monographs investigatory of details 
that found no place in the opera majora. 
Some may contemplate this with regret, as 
being likely to detract from the majesty of 
the Muse of history. That it will alter seme 
of her adornments is probable. The false 
brilliants, however, will go first. 

This, we should state, is our point of view, 
not Mr. Perry’s. Mr. Perry wishes his work 
to serve as a kind of introduction to a 
history of the life and times of the greatest 
of the Frank kings—Charlemagne ; a work 
which he hopes the public may encourage 
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him to execute. It is, doubtless, much to 
the interest of the public that a biography of 
Charlemagne should be written by some able 
historian. It will not, however, if super- 
fluities, discussions, and doubtful facts be 
discarded, consist of many pages. For 
Charlemagne as for Alfred, the real historical 
materials are miserably scanty. For Charle- 
magne as for Alfred, there is a good deal of 
mythos (actually false) and inference (only 
possibly true) in the place of reliable state- 
ment based upon testimony. The true 
history of Charlemagne will be a history of 
Europe under his reign. 

We prophecy an age of monographs. We 
hope they may be short. That this may be 
the case, there should be some recognised 
principle in their construction. Let us call it 
the Law of Parsimony, and illustrate it. 

If A write on the Franks, B may write on 
the Saxons. If B write on the Saxons, C 
may do the same on the Lombards ; D on 
the Burgundians, and so on through the 
whole alphabet. It is to be hoped that they 
may do so; that X Y and Z may come into 
authorship. But are they all to write books, 
with the full bookish number of pages (say 
400)? If they do, readers must defend 
themselves by reducing the art of skipping 
toa system. Franks, Saxons, Burgundians, 
&c., have much in common. They are all 
(for instance) Germans. Is the history of 
each and all of them, however, to begin more 
Germanico, with an expansion (we would ex- 
cuse and admire a condensation) of the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus. Is the reader who has 
admired the chastity of the German female as 
a Frank matron, to repeat his applause of her 
purity as a Burgundian princess? If such 
be his destiny he will probably get tired of her 
by the time she isa Saxon baroness, and hate 
her very name when it comes out as that ofa 
Dutch vrow. Then there is the long yellow 
hair of the unshorn kings of the royal race. 
Cut it short. Then there is the Goddess 
Hertha. We can enjoy her as an Angle ; 
but why bring her up and up again, in 
season and out of season—toujours perdriz. 
Then there is the British constitution and 
those eternal Anglo-Saxons, who bespatter 
themselves with such self-laudation that one 
almost wishes himself a Kelt, and the Prus- 
sian episcopacy and the annexation of Texas ; 
all German, all filling space, all looking com- 
prehensive, all tralatitious make-weights, all 
destined to be put into print by the compositor, 
to be paid for by the purchaser, to be skipped 
by the reader :— 

“¢Tf the Greeks and Romans are rightly called 
the people of the past, the Germans, in the wider 
sense of the appellation, have an undoubted claim 
to be considered the people of the present and the 
future. To whatever part we turn our eyes of the 
course which this favoured race has run, whether 
under the name of Teuton, German, Frank, Saxon, 
Dane, Norman, Englishman, or North American, 
we find it full of interest and glory. Majestic in 
stature, high in spirit, with fearless hearts, on 
which no shackel had been laid, they came forth 
from their primeval forests to wrestle with the 
masters of the world. They dared to meet the 
Romans when they were mightiest ; when their 
armies, schooled in a thousand battles with the 
bravest foes, were led by ‘ Danger’s own twin 
brother,’ whose military genius laid the Roman 
Empire at his feet: and he himself has told us, 
that his tribunes and prefects wept with terror at 
the very aspect of their giant foes; that through- 
out his ever victorious army the Roman soldiers, 
on the eve of their first conflict with the forces 
of Ariovistus, were engaged in making their wills 
in the recesses of their tents. This mere horde 
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of undisciplined barbarians, with naked bodies, 
and swords so badly tempered that they bent at 
every stroke,—with no fortifications but their 
waggons, and no reserve but their wives and 
childrea,—rushed fearlessly on the finest armies 
that the ancient world produced, and came off with 
honour, and sometimes with success, according to 
the testimony of their not over-truthful enemies. 
Triumphed over in the streets of Rome, they re- 
mained unconquered on the Rhine. The tide of 
German life which set towards the East, was one 
of which no imperial command from Rome could 
stay the impetuous course. When African, 
Parthian, Greek, and Gaul had bent the neck and 
borne the chain, the Germans alone kept up a 
doubtful struggle with the universal conquerors, 
and laughed at their pompous threats and empty 
triumphs.” 

Why this is how Brown commences his great 
Essay on the Ethnology of Hampstead, and 
how Jones concludes his five volumes On the 
Place of Rutlandshire in Universal History. 
Robinson, too, has something like it in his 
Essay of German Asters. Let special histo- 
ries begin with their specialities. 

That of the Franks, co nomine, begins with 
the captain whom Aurelian, afterwards 
Emperor, but then a tribune of the sixth 
legion, repulsed. 

‘“‘Tt is well known that the name of ‘ Frank’ 
is not to be found in the long list of German tribes 
preserved to us in the ‘Germania’ of Tacitus. 
Little or nothing is heard of them before the reign 
of Gordian III. In a.p 240 Aurelian, then a 
tribune of the sixth legion stationed on the Rhine, 
encountered a body of marauding Franks near 
Mayence, and drove them back into their marshes.” 

Upon this extract we make a comment. 
Nine-tenths of the statements of ordinary 
history are smuggled. The text of the 
author in evidence gives a certain number 
of facts. The text of the author who refers 
to him generally adds to them. In the pas- 
sage before us, the words “ drove them back 
to their marshes,’ would be important if 
they belonged to the original historian—Vo- 
piscus. But they do not. 

They belong only to Mr. Perry, who im- 
proves his picture, as hundreds of historians 
of greater name have done before him, by a 
garniture of this kind. The Franks in front, 
the fens in the background. He might have 
added the “aide-de-camp with his hat in his 
hand waiting for orders.” The one has as 
much warraut as the other. 

It is clear that for Mr. Perry’s “ marshes” 
to have any effect, we must assume that his 
Franks were from the fens of the Saal; as 
some Franks were. If, however, the doctrine 
that “ Franks” mean “ Free” be worth any- 
thing, there may have been Franks all along 
the Roman frontier—Franks or Free Ger- 
mans, as distinguished from the Germans of 
the empire—Franks of the forests of Hesse, 
of the hills of Taunus. Zeuss, on the same 
text, fills up Ais picture. “May not the 
Franks of Aurelian,” he asks, “ be those 
whom Postumius had found in the parts 
about Mayence?” They may. But they 
will not be the same as those of Mr. Perry’s 
“ marshes.” 

That irregular quotations of the kind are 
illegitimate, Mr. Perry well knows. Gregory 
of Tours writes that some one killed some 
one, and threw him into a well. Gibbon 
writes that some one killed some one, by 
throwing him into a well alive. This over- 
statement Mr. Perry exposes in a special 
note :—“ Cedimus, inque vicem prabemus 
crura sagittis.” 

The divisions in the history of the Franks. 
(co nomine) are natural and well marked 
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First, there is the age of the Franks of Aure- 
lian, Probus, and Julian, and the Emperors 
of the empire in its integrity. The notices 
here are obscure and fragmentary; some- 
times those of an enemy to Rome, sometimes 
those of an ally. It is by no means certain 
that all the Franks of this period are the 
ancestors of the Franks of the period that 
follows. 

This begins with the year a.p. 445, when 
Clodion conquers Cambray. The Franks he 
commanded were occupants of the Lower 
Rhine, who intruded themselves into Roman 
Gaul as far as the banks of the Somme—so 
that Belgium, Artois, and Picardy were Frank 
and German before the time of Clovis. That 
the Franks of Clodion were the Franks of 
Clovis is certain. The father of Clovis was 
Chilperic ; the father of Chilperic unknown. 
The evidence that he was either son or grand- 
son of Clodion is unsatisfactory—a fact which 
leaves that conqueror, like Melchisedec of 
old, isolated in respect to both his ancestors 
and his offspring—fatherless, sonless. It also 
makes Chilperic the founder of the so-called 
Merovingian dynasty, with the history of 
which the third epoch in Frank history begins. 

The Gesta Dei per Francos are Mero- 
vingian, though for Det many would read 
Diaboli. It is the proper Merovingian 
dynasty that Gregory of Tours most espe- 
cially illustrates. It is the Merovingian 
mode of life that Thierry paints in somewhat 
strong colours. It is the Merovingian period 
which gives us for true history the prominent 
names of Clovis, Sigebert, Chlotaire, and 
Childeric, and the half-fabulous one ot Frede- 
gonda and Brunhilda—all savage lawless 
polygamists and adulterers; good Catholics 
nevertheless, who smote the Arian Goths 
and Burgundians, and murdered one another 
after the fashion of Mahometan Ottomans. 
The Jezebels of this time were the two ladies 
just mentioned. The reputation of the for- 
mer Mr. Perry leaves to its fate ; the latter 
he slightly whitewashes. Some one must be 
whitewashed in history as it is now written : 

“Tt is evident from the fact that the greatest 
possible publicity was given to the horrid spectacle 
of Brunhilda’s execution, that the hatred against 
her was not only intense but general ; for other- 
wise her enemies would not have run the risk of 
exciting the sympathy of the multitude in her 
nameless sufferings. And yet she would seem to 
have had all the qualities calculated to excite the 
enthusiastic partiality of subjects towards their 
rulers. She was the daughter, sister, mother, 
grandmother, and great-grandmother of kings ; 
and had, moreover, beauty and intellect enough 
to raise a peasant to a throne. Her indomitable 
courage, her ceaseless activity, and extraordinary 
skill in the conduct of affairs, enabled her to carry 
on with wonderful success a conflict with the 
powerful seigniors, and to postpone for many 
years the downfall of the monarchy. Her mental 
and personal graces attracted the attention and 
admiration of Pope Gregory the Great, who 
praises her for her Christian devotion, uprightness 
of heart, skill in government, and the careful 
education she bestowed upon her children. That 
the unhappy circumstances in which her life was 
passed had not excluded the feeling of mercy from 
her heart she proved by ransoming at her own 
expense some Longobardian prisoners, and still 
more by dismissing unhurt the wretched priest 
‘who was sent to betray and murder her. At a 
time when intrigue and plunder occupied the 
thoughts of all around her, she turned her attention 
to the erection of public works, which have been 
pronounced worthy of a Roman edile or proconsul ; 
and yet thousands of her own countrymen rejoiced 
to see her torn limb from limb, and could not 
satisfy their rage until they had burned her 








— body, and scattered her ashes to the 
ust!” 


The fourth period is that of the five ances- 
tors of Charlemagne, who, as Majores Domus, 
by gradual but systematic encroachments 
upon the Merovingian faineans, founded the 
dynasty which developed the Empire, the 
Kingship of the Romans, and the great Carlo- 
vingian era. This is, if not the best, the 
most useful part of Mr. Perry’s work, inas- 
much as it treats of a portion of history for 
which a monograph is most wanted. Pepin- 
le-Bref we know; also Charles Martel. To 
Pepin of Heristal we find allusions in Pal- 
grave and elsewhere. The rise, however, of 
the Pepin family is with Pepin of Landen, to 
whom Mr. Perry is the first of English writers 
who has given due prominence. 

Charlemagne is an Alexander after a series 
of Philips ; and there is much truth in the 
following remarks upon his grandfather, 
Charles Martel :— 


‘*Carl Martel may be reckoned in the number 
of those great men who have been deprived of 
more than half the glory due to them, ‘ because 
they want the sacred poet.’ Deeds which, in the 
full light of history, would have appeared sufficient 
to make a dozen warriors immortal, are despatched 
by the Frankish chroniclers in a few dry words. 
His greatness, indeed, shines forth even from their 
meagre notices; but we feel, as we read them, 
that had a Cesar or a Livy unfolded his character 
and described his exploits,—instead of a poor 
pedantic monk like Fredegar,—a rival might be 
found for the Cesars, the Scipios, and the Han- 
nibals. 

‘* We have seen that he inherited little from his 
father but the hereditary vigour of his race. He 
began life as the prisoner of an envious stepmother. 
When he escaped from his prison at Cologne, he 
was surrounded by powerful enemies; nor could 
he consider himself safé until, with a force which 
voluntarily joined his standard, he had defeated 
three armies largerthan his own. His subsequent 
career was in accordance with the deeds of his 
early life. Every step in his onward progress was 
the result of a contest. He fought his way to the 
seat of his mighty father. He defeated the Neus- 
trians, and compelled them to receive a sovereign 
at his hands. He attacked and defeated, in rapid 
succession, the warlike nations of the Frisians and 
the Saxons; he refixed the Frankish yoke more 
firmly upon the necks of the Swabians, the Bava- 
rians, the Aquitanians, and Gascons; and, above 
all, he stemmed the mighty tide of Moslemism 
which threatened to engulf the world. 

‘¢ Nor was it with external enemies alone that 
he had to contend. To the last days of his active 
life he was engaged in quelling the endless sedi- 
tions of the great seigniors, who were as impatient 
of control from above as of opposition from below. 

‘His mighty deeds are recorded; but of the 
manner in which he set about them; of the 
resources, internal and external, mental and phy- 
sical, by which he was enabled to perform them ; 
of his personal character and habits ; of his usual 
dwelling-place ; of his friends and servants, his 
occupations, tastes, and habits, we are left in the 
profoundest ignorance.” 


In the first and latter portions of his work 
the author of the Franks has rivals in the 
field— Thierry and Sir F. Palgrave. He 
shows to advantage against both of them. 
His narrative is more complete than Thierry’s, 
who only gives us pictures ; more consecutive 
than Palgrave’s, who tantalizes us with dis- 
cursive hints and sketchy suggestions. In- 
deed, Mr. Perry belongs to a much quieter 
school than either of these illustrators of Me- 
rovingian France. Here and there, indeed, 
he writes ambitiously ; but a sober-minded 
narrator requires a purpureus pannus on oc- 
casions. He believes in the superiority of 





Germany and all things German, after the 
approved fashion of our now very national 
(English) literature. Like amateur ethno- 
logists in general, he believes in race—a 
convenient doctrine, because it saves the 
trouble of unravelling the vast complex of 
circumstances which determine national cha- 
racter. Like amateur jurists in general, he 
writes about Jeudes, and_gaus, and comites, 
and duces, mixing up Latin and German, 
things from Tacitus, with things from the 
Salic and Ripuarian laws. 

He has written a good book, nevertheless— 
a good book, which might have been better 
printed. In the second edition let Vitiges be 
written for Vitisges, Wipper for Wupper, and 
Majorian for Magorian. Gothic names are 
neither over-difficult nor over-scarce. In the 
Franks, however, several of them are sadly 
disfigured. 








La Comtesse de Bonneval, Histoire du Temps 
de Louis XIV. Par Lady Georgina Ful- 
larton. Barthés and Lowell. 

Lapy Groreina Furtarton is already fa- 

vourably known to English readers by her 

‘ Lady Bird, ‘Ellen Middleton,’ and ‘ Grant- 

ley Manor.’ But not content with her Eng- 

lish reputation, she now aspires to distinction 
as a French author. It is not easy to com- 
prehend why she should add to the difficulty 
of writing a good novel the further difficulty 
of writing it in a foreign language. Many 

ears of her life, it is true, were spent in the 
het society of Paris, while her father, Lord 

Granville, was our minister at the Tuileries, 

and French may then have become almost as 

familiar to her as her mother tongue. But 
perfect ease of style is difficult of attainment 

under any circumstances, much more in a 

language which is not that of our daily life. 

Hence there appears to us to be a certain 

want of abandon in her language, and a slight 

timidity of expression, which somewhat de- 
tract from the charm of her style. She ap- 

— also, to be a diligent student of the 

iterature of the age of Louis XIV.; and we 
fancy we can detect traces of archaic forms 
which are not generally used at the present 
day. Her French bears somewhat the same 
relation to the French of George Sand, Bal- 
zac, and Victor Hugo, that Addison’s English 
does to Mr. Macaulay’s. These details of style 
are a question for the French critics, however. 

We shall confine ourselves to the matter of 

the book. 

It is founded on the romantic story of the 

Comte de Bonneval, the subject of Rousseau’s 

oem of ‘Le Nouvel Alcide.’ This extraor- 
inary man was born of an old Limousin 
family. He lost his father during his infancy, 
and at the early age of thirteen was made 
what is called a garde-marine. This was 
obviously an abuse, and the Marquis de 

Seignelay, then Ministre de la Marine, at 4 

naval review, declared that he must be broken 

on account of his extreme youth. De Bon- 
neval replied, ‘“‘ Onne casse pas un homme de 
monnom.” “ N’importe, Monsieur,” said De 

Seignelay, struck by the boy’s high spirit, 

“le roi casse le garde-marine, mais le fait 

enseigne de vaisseau.” This early promise of 

spirit was verified by De Bonneval’s subse- 
quent conduct. He distinguished himself in 
the naval battles of Dieppe, la Hogue, and 

Cadiz. But a duel with his commanding offi- 

cer obliged him to quit the navy. He then 

entered the French guards ; and, at the open- 
ing of the war of the Spanish succession, pur- 
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chased a regiment of infantry, and served in 
Italy under Catmat, Villeroi, and Venddme. 
At the battle of Luzzara, his conduct was no- 
ticed by Prince Eugene, the imperial general, 
to whom he soon after transferred his alle- 
giance in a manner sufficiently disgraceful. 

It was thus—in the administration of the 
funds of the troops under his command he 
was guilty of some malpractices. This pro- 
duced an angry correspondence with Chamil- 
lard, the minister at war, and De Bonneval, 
in disgust, actually threatened to desert to 
the enemy. It is astonishing that, after such 
a threat, he should have been allowed to re- 
main at large a single hour. But “ On ne 
casse pas un homme de mon nom ” was not a 
mere empty boast. He obtained leave of ab- 
sence from the Duc de Vendéme; and, after 
making an agreement with Prince Eugene, 
actually passed over to the Austrians in 1706, 
and was immediately advanced to a high post 
in the imperial army. Meanwhile, he was 
declared guilty of high treason in France, 
and hung in effigy on the Place de Gréve. 

Ten years later the war broke out between 
Austria and Turkey; and De Bonneval dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Péterwara- 
din. He and his family thought this a pro- 
pitious season for obtaining his pardon and 
recall to his native country. He was well 
known to the Regent Orléans; the Abbé 
Dubois was from his own province of Limoges, 
and his friend. He was pardoned, and re- 
turned to Paris, and there married Judith de 
Biron, his cousin, and Lady Georgina Fullar- 
ton’s heroine. After remaining in France for 
ten days, he returned to Vienna, and never 
more saw his wife. 

Lady Georgina Fullarton divides her book 
into two parts, of which the first relates to the 
history of which we have just given a sketch. 
We are introduced to Judith de Biron as a 


little girl of a quiet and retiring but enthusi- 


astic disposition. The recital of her cousin’s 
feats of arms makes a lively impression upon 
her; for, as Lady Georgina well observes— 


“*Choisissez au hasard cing ou six jeunes filles, 
4 Age qui touche & Penfance par la naiveté de ses 
impressions, mais ot Tame et l’esprit commen- 
cent & se developper ; lisez leur un jour quelques- 
un de ces vers qui sont pour chaque nation comme 
un appel aux armes ; que de nobles soldats affrent 
% leur vue l'image des combats; qu'une belle 
musique militaire retentisse a leurs oreilles, la- 
quelle de cette jeune troupe rougira de plaiser, 
frémira méme sous le charme de cette impression? 
Sera-ce cette jeune amazone 2 l’ceil noir et fier, au 
geste prompt, & lataille majestueuse? Elle s’écrie 
bien en souriant: ‘C’est beau! c’est tres beau !’ 
Mais j’ai la main sur son cceur, il ne bat pas plus 
vite qu’’ l’ordinaire., Celle qui se cache derritre 
les autres pour dévorer des yeux le spectacle de la 
guerre ; celle dont un leger nuage trouble la vue 
quand on lui raconte la gioire ou la mort d'un 
héros, dont les joues se colorent d’un vif incarnat 
aunom de Jeanne d’Arc, cest la jeune fille aux 
yeux bleus, & la démarche timide, & la voix 
touchante.” 


There seems to be no record, further than 
the letters after her marriage, of the peculiar 
characteristics of this unfortunate lady. But 
Lady Georgina Fullarton had certain facts to 
account for, and her merit consists in framing 
her characters so as to suit those facts. She 
had to account for the fact that an estimable 
woman, of sincere piety and great good sense, 


loved to the last a man who was stained with | 
almost every crime, and wholly unworthy of | 


her. This is done by representing her of the 
modest but enthusiastic temperament just 
described. An old nurse, by whom the Comte 





de Bonneval had been brought up, tells her 
tales of his youthful spirit. A soldier who 
has served under him relates stories of his 
generosity. She sees a portrait of him ina 
garret, and removes a picture of the ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa’ from her bet's head, to hang the 
picture of this idol of her imagination in its 
place. Though she has never seen him, 
Judith, by the time he returns to France, 
loves him with all the self-denying enthusiasm 
of her nature. Many circumstances relating 
to her marriage are taken from the memoirs 
of that clairvoyant observer, St. Simon. But it 
detracts rather from the interest of the story, 
to be perpetually reminded in a note that this 
fact is historical, that phrase is to be found 
in the ‘ Memoirs of the Prince de Ligne,’ and 
another conversation in the ‘ Memoirs of St. 
Simon.’ We must, however, bear testimony 
to the consummate art with which these 
historical details are introduced into the 
texture of the story, and to the liveliness, 
elegance, and nature of the dialogue. The 
following may be taken as a good specimen. 
Her sister-in-law is giving advice to Judith 
respecting her conduct as a wife :— 

‘Ma chtre enfant, vous allez épouser un homme 
plus séduisant que pas un. Gardez vous bien de 
Yaimer, ou c’en est fait de vous. Il vous rendra 
malheureuse comme les pierres. 

‘Et si je ne l’aime pas, Marie, serai-je donc plus 
heureuse ? 

‘* Assurément, ma chere; il-y-a tant de petits 
bonheurs dans la vie préférables & un grand, quand 
ce grand passe comme I’éclair, et que sa fuite, qui 
est sans rétour, fait verser des larmes améres. 
Fiez vous en X moi, ma petite; une amitié bien 
sage, bien raisonnable, voila ce que demande l'état 
du mariage. Ot en serais-je maintenant, je vous 
le demande, si je pYetais prise d’amour pour 
Monsieur de Goutant? Aux larmes, aux jalousies, 
au désespoir ! 

“*Ou en étes vous donc »,I’heur qu'il est? dit 
Judith, tristement. 

“A m’amuser, ma chtre, parfaitement, royale- 
ment, divinement. Quelquefois, il est vrai, je suis 
en butte aux brocards de M. de Lauzun, qui 
seraient bien autrement vifs, si je n’étais la petite 
fille de mon grand-pére, & étre appelée une des 
folles de la cour ; c'est un titre charmant dont je 
me fais gloire. 

“Et apres? dit Judith, ot en serez vous aprés ? 

“ Kt que voulez vous dire, ma belle, avec votre 
apres ? 

“‘Je songeais, répliqua Judith, & une histoire 
que M. de Cambrai [|Fénélon] racontait l’autre 
jour chez la Duchesse de Beauvilliers, d’un saint 
qui fit une conversion par ce seul mot: ‘apres.’ 

‘* Est-ce que vous songeriez & la mienne en me 
répétant ce mot 1a ? 

‘¢Savez-vous qu'il peut mener bien loin, si l’on 
voulait le suivre, ma belle petite sceur ?” 

This is a pretty dialogue, very French—so 
much so, indeed, that it would not be an easy 
task to render it into English, and well de- 
picts the relations of married people to one 
another in such a society as that of the 
Regency. 

The narrative is interspersed with occa- 
sional reflections of great elegance and truth. 
How gracefully expressed is the following 
observation! How it eomes home to our 
experience !— 

“ Tl-y-a des moments ot une vieille amitié nous 
fait un véritable bien. Lorsqu’on souffre, et sur- 
tout d’un malaise dont on ne s’'avoue pas la cause ; 
mais qui agace les nerfs et oppresse le cceur, il-y-a 
quelque chose de trés doux & se trouver prés de 
quelqu’un qui 'vous a toujours aimé, qui vous 
rappelle votre heureuse enfance et les calmes du 
passé.” 

In ten days after his marriage the Comte 








( de Bonnev returned to Vienna, whence he 








hastened to the seat of war in Hungary. The 
celebrated victory gained by the Austrians. 
over the Turks at Belgrade was owing in 
great measure to his prudence and valour. 
He was covered with renown; but, instead 
of returning to France, to lay his honours at 
the feet of his young bride, who adored him, 
he remained at Vienna, where the freedom of 
his criticisms on the conduct of the great pro- 
duced a coolness between him and his patron, 
Prince Eugene. In 1724 he was at Bruxelles, 
where he went so far as to call the prince out. 
For this offence he was brought to a court- 
martial, and sentenced to be imprisoned. The 
term of his detention being expired, he went 
to Venice, where he intrigued with Spain. 
His intrigues were discovered, and, to save 
his life, he fled to Bosnia. The emperor 
ceased not to demand his extradition from the 
Porte; and, after fourteen months of constant 
peril, he at last adopted the desperate expedient 
of denying his faith, became a Mussulman, 
and was known as Osman Pacha. His pre- 
sence with the Ottoman army was soon per- 
ceived in the palpable improvement of the 
discipline of the troops; but the apathy of 
the Turks prevented him from realizing his 
schemes of vengeance on his enemies. 

He is represented, at this period, as leading 
his accustomed life of gaiety and thoughtless- 
ness, and indulging to the full in all the vices 
sanctioned by his new religion. Yet he was 
once observed to melt into tears, when he 
heard at a feast an air which reminded him of 
the country he had abandoned for ever. He 
was at length struck with remorse; and, in 
his sixtieth year, formed the project of re- 
turning to Europe, seeking forgiveness at 
Rome, and spending the remainder of his 
days in penitence. This resolution was anti- 
cipated by his death in 1747. 

His wife had died, broken down by grief, 
in her fortieth year, in 1741. She had not 
ceased to write to him till she heard the fatal 
intelligence of his apostasy from the Christian 
faith. Bonneval complained toa friend of her 
subsequent silence, and she addressed one 
more letter to him. This letter was never 
found. It is supposed that he kept it on his 
person, and that it was buried with him. 

Madame de Bonneval’s former letters were 
recovered, it is not said how, and published 
by M. de Sainte-Beuve, in the ‘ Causeries du 
Lunedi.’ The second part of Lady Georgina 
Fullarton’s book is formed almost entirely of 
these letters, connected by a sort of running 
commentary. They are extremely interesting. 
The early ones breathe in every line the pure 
love of a young wife who worships her hus- 
band, but yet prefers his glory even to the 
pleasure of seeing him again. They reminded 
us of the early letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, when her strange husband left 
her, before the honeymoon was over, in the 
solitude of a country house in Yorkshire. 
As we read on we see that De Bonneval’s 
continued neglect gradually dries up the 
springs of his wife’s heart. She occasionally 
gives vent to her mortification in irony, and 
sometimes tries to pique his self-love by de- 
tailing the attention paid her by others. She 
is at length disenchanted. Her dream of 
life is dissipated. The hero of her imagina- 
tion is irreparably lost, and her heart breaks. 

From this touching tragedy of real life 
Lady Georgina Fullarton draws a moral ; but 
it is evolved so simply and naturally that it 
does not, like most morals, make morality 
hateful. She sees, or thinks she sees, in 
Judith de Bonneval’s sorrows, the loving cor- 
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rection which was destined to purify her from 
a too earthly love for a man whom she could 
not approve. The lesson is contained in the 
following passage :— 

** Au moment de prononcer le serment qui liait 
& jamais son sort & celui de M. de Bonneval, ses 
yeux rencontrérent sur l’autel l'image de la Vierge 
des Sept Douleurs, qui semblait lui dire: Toi 
aussi, tu souffriras.’ Elle se rappela alors, telle est 
la rapidité de la pensée! que dans son enfance 
elle avait 6té du chevet de son lit un tableau 
pariel pour y placer le portrait de son cousin. Ce 
souvenir lui était resté comme un remords, et 
maintenant, & travers le nuage qui obscurcissoient 
sa vue, elle croyait lire dans les traits de la Mere 
des douleurs : ‘Tu reviendras & Dieu par la souf- 
france.’ Et baissant la téte avec resignation, elle 
en acceptait le présage.” 


Well may Lady Georgina Fullarton take 
for her motto the words of M. Guizot :— 

**On veut des romans, que ne regarde-t-on de 
pres l’histoire ?”” 

A more pathetic and more romantic history 
could not have been created by the most 
brilliant imagination. It might have been 
spoiled in the telling. But it has fallen into 
good hands, and receives from Lady Georgina 
Fullarton’s pen all the advantages which can 
be given bya cultivated taste, a graceful turn 
of thought, and an imagination at once warm 
and chastened. 





History of the New World, by Girolamo Ben- 
zont, of Milan. Showing his Travels in 
America, from a.D. 1541 to 1556, with some 
Particulars of the Island of Canary. Now 
first translated, and edited by Rear-Admiral 
W. H. Smyth. Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

“ Anp yet,” says Chiappino, in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Soul’s Tragedy,’ ‘a woman that could 
understand the whole of me, to whom I could 
reveal alike the strength and the weakness—” 
« Ah, my friend,” interrupts Ogniben, “ wish 
for nothing so foolish! Worship your love ; 
give her the best of youto see; be to her like 
the western lands (they bring us such strange 
news of) to the Spanish court—send her only 
your lumps of gold, fans of feathers, your 
spirit-like birds, and fruits, and gems—so 
shall you, what is unseen of you, be supposed 
altogether a Paradise by her, as these western 
lands by Spain, though I warrant there is 
filth, red baboons, ugly reptiles, and squalor 
enough, which they bring Spain as few sam- 
ples of as possible.” 

Had these judicious reflections occurred to 
Girolamo Benzoni, the Milanese, he might 
not improbably have remained at home, and 
we should have lost an opportunity of esti- 
mating the benignities of Spanish colonization 
from the testimony of an independent and not 
very favourable witness. It must be acknow- 
ledged, in all candour, that this testimony 
constitutes, at least for us, almost the sole 
value of his work. It is, certainly, by no 
means Benzoni’s fault that the historical de- 
tails which form the larger portion of his book 
have since been recounted by a Robertson and 
a Prescott. But, although we know the fail- 
ing not to be his, but that of his age, it is im- 
possible to see with patience the splendid field 
for description and research that he leaves 
altogether untrodden. How would a modern 
traveller luxuriate in descriptions of a region 
so strange, so unknown, so opposite to all 
previous experience, and even conception, as 
to be fitly called, not a new country, but a 
New World! His pages would be a succession 











of pictures, good or bad. clear or confused, 
according to the nature of his gifts, but still 
implying that he believed himself to have seen 
wonders. Benzoni did not consider himself 
to have seen wonders, unless it might be 
wonders of cruelty and rapine. He never 
lets fall a word to indicate that the marvels of 
American forests impressed him any more 
deeply than the old familiar road from Milan 
to Verona. Like the collier who met Lucifer, 
he is quite content to let Nature alone if she 
will but let him alone. It is only when she in- 
fringes this reasonable compact, when her 
chigoes pierce his feet, or her tornadoes drench 
him to the skin, that he seems to discover 
that she is not exactly the same as in the land 
where they sing ‘ Stanco di pastorar le peco- 
relle,” “and, being thus frighted, swears a 
prayer or two, and sleeps again.” An un- 
gracious page or so, remarkably like a cata- 
logue of the late Mr. Simcox Rummins’s mu- 
seum, sums up all the obligations of the artist 
and the naturalist to Girolamo Benzoni. 

His speciality is the description of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by the Spaniards upon the 
Indians, a subject on which he is held a 
standard authority. This gave his book great 
popularity among the French and Italians, 
who, in his day, envied, hated, and feared the 
Spaniards, much as the Spaniards now envy, 
hate, and fear the North Americans. For 
which reason he never had the honour of 
a Castilian translator, and the only bibliogra- 
pher of that race who condescends to mention 
him, does so with the dry remark, “he hardly 
seems very fond of ws,”—autor poco afecto a 
los Espanoles. Nor had he, indeed, much 
reason. Poor Italy writhed under the 
Spaniard then, as under the Austrian now, 
and the Italian heart which Benzoni had 
taken to the tropics remained with him till 
his return. Once only does he tell us so, but 
once is sufficient :— 

‘‘The first day that we entered the port, the 
governor graciously placed me at his table, and 
took pleasure in conversing with me. The greater 
part of his conversation was about gold, and 
silver, and the wars, and the cruelties inflicted on 
wretched Italy, and especially on Milan. But 
when he perceived that such subjects were dis- 
agreeable to me, he took a dislike to me, and 
never would bear the sight of me after.” 

Benzoni accompanied this governor on an 
expedition into Veragua, his account of which 
affords a vivid picture of Spanish perfidy and 
rapacity, not unmingled, however, with many 
traits of magnanimity and valour. The tra- 
gical conclusion is thus described :— 

“Tn two days we reached the entrance to a 
wood, and saw an Indian who was watching us 
from behind a tree ; and as soon as he detected*us, 
he ran off like a deer to warn the chief of the dis- 
trict of our approach. Consequently the next day 
at dawn, a multitude of Indians advanced upon 
us. Don Diego being on the side on which the 
enemy assailed us, was the first killed. Advanc- 
ing with horrid howls and screams, and noises 
with the buccinus—shell and drums, all painted 
red and black, adorned with feathers, and golden 
trinkets round their necks, together with other 
things, as practised by all those Indian nations 
when they yo to war, the battle began. I, wish- 
ing to take up my sword and shield, stumbled with 
one foot into the helmet of my companion, who 
had overlooked it from some leaves having fallen 
on it. I put it on my head, and, by the grace of 
God, itsaved my life through that conflict ; for the 
Indians threw stones with such force, and hit it in 
so many places, that it looked as if a smith had 
hammered it all over. Having fought on both 
sides for half a quarter-of-an-hour, during which 
we killed and wounded a great many Indians, we 
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made them turn their shoulders ; but fresh rein- 
forcements coming up and renewing the strife, and 
the greater part of us being more exhausted with 
hunger than with fighting, we could not resist the 
great multitude of infuriated enemies, and were 
mostly soon killed with stones and sticks, and 
speared through with palm lances. I found myself 
alone with our captain, and soon a stone was so 
well aimed at him out of the wood, that I saw him 
fall dead. I now retreated behind a large tree, 
and was standing there stunned, not knowing what 
to do, when two bleeding Spaniards came up to 
me and said: ‘What are you doing there, Mi- 
lanese ? As all our party are killed, come to the path 
by which we marched here, and let us endeavour 
to save our lives.” So I preceded them, and we 
passed through a group of twenty-five Indians, all 
chiefs, each only holding one lance, and a mantle 
drawn up to one shoulder; and they were not 
painted at all like the others. One of them threw 
his lance at my throat, but it did not hurt me 
much, for I wore a jacket wadded with cotton. 
Thus we passed on; and not far distant, on the 
summit of a hill, we found our priest, who had 
fled with two soldiers at the commencement of the 
fight. In two hours more we met Captain Alonzo 
di Pisa, who was coming with twenty-four 
Spaniards, according to the governor's orders ; and 
immediately we were overtaken by about a hun- 
dred Indians, armed with the swords, shields, and 
cross-bows that they had taken from our slain. 
They danced and leaped, and called out, in bad 
Spanish, ‘Take gold, Christians, take gold ;’ but 
as soon as they saw our numbers, they turned 
their backs and fled.” 








We agree with Admiral Smyth, in con- 
sidering Benzoni’s testimony to the cruelties 
of the white conquerors as fully entitled to 
belief. It is of the more importance, as 
Spanish historians are very little given to 
making damaging admissions, and even their 
occasional acknowledgments of the durezu of 
such a viceroy are best understood in the 
sense of those passages in Boswell’s letters, in 


which he confesses to having been somewhat 


too convivial, meaning thereby that he was 
picked up helpless from the pavement. Still, 
the picture of Spanish colonization is not one 
of unmitigated darkness. Luzon, at least, 
is a sunny spot on the map, not only of Cas- 
tilian, but of European settlements. The 
aborigines of no other colony have made an 
equal advance in civilization, or live at present 
in greater happiness and ease. The reason is 
obvious. While the American settlements 
were formed, in the first instance, by greedy 
gold hunters, men whose sole object was to 
make a fortune as quickly as possible, and 
who had no idea of remaining permanently in 
the country, the colonist of the Philippines 
sought his livelihood from agriculture and 
commerce. To the one, his new country 
seemed a mine to be rifled and abandoned ; 


to the other, a plantation to be tended - 


and fostered, and made more fruitful as year 
succeeded year. Accordingly, we find that, 
as the rage for gold abated, and the society 
of the American provinces assumed a settled 
form, the persecution of Indians insensibly 
ceased. At present, we believe, there is not 
a slave between Sonora and Santiago. It 
should, also, in fairness, be recollected that, 
to say nothing of the inherent defects of race, 
the unsettled state and martial cast of mind, 
engendered by long domestic strife, had ren- 
dered the Spaniards about the last people in 
the world to establish a colony. When Ad- 
miral Smyth says that they were ignorant 
of the first principles of colonization, he 
might have added, that it nowhere appears 
how they could have learned them. 

The remark in question occurs in a note, of 
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which the editor has contributed a consider- | 
able number, all sensible and blunt, as a 
sailor’s ought to be. The preface is plain, 
and only too brief, the translation, consider- 
ing the difficulties to be overcome, may be 
fairly pronounced most admirable. We only 
regret that too strict an adherence to the 
clumsy orthography of the original should 
vex our eyes with such forms as Fordura and 
Guattimala. 





To Be, or Not to Be? A Novel. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated from the 
Danish by Mrs. Bushby. Bentley. 

To write a good child’s-book must be one of 

the most difficult of problems. Hundreds 

are published every year ; but of these many 
are positively bad and immoral, and the 
greater number wholly unsuited to their 
purpose. It requires, it seems, a mind as 
cultivated as that of Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 
or John Wilson Croker, to do such an ap- 
parently simple thing decently. These 

eminent writers have descended from a 

higher sphere to write for children. But 

Hans Christian Andersen appears to have 

been created on purpose for it. There is 

about him a child-like simplicity, an exube- 
rant love of fun, and a fantastic grotesqueness 
which ensure him an attentive and interested 
audience of little folks. But his children’s 
stories have an interest for grown-up people 

too. We own to having enjoyed many a 

hearty fit of laughter, as we have listened to 

an elder child reading out the biography of 
the Tin Soldier, of Great Claws and Little 

Claws, and of the Ugly Duck, to a youthful 

circle of listeners. In this line Mr. Ander- 

sen is unrivalled. 
It was therefore with high expectations 


were disappointed. The fundamental principle 
of the book appears to us to be erroneous, 
and its execution marred by some glaring 
faults, 7 . 

Its object, as its title imports, is to prove 
the immortality of the soul. This is to put a 
novel to a use for which it is entirely unfit. 
It is like attempting to cut down an oak with 
a penknive. It is easy to depict a young 
man of ardent disposition, proud of his in- 
tellect, proud of his acquirements, proud of 
his physical strength, reading Strauss’s ‘ Life 
of Jesus, becoming an atheist, and being 
gradually brought back to a belief in the ex- 
istence of a God, and in the immortality of 
the soul, by physical suffering, and the argu- 
ments of a pretty woman with whom he is in 
love. It is easy to put weak arguments into 
the mouth of the clever atheist, and strong 
ones into the mouth of the fair believer. It 
is easy, in short, to knock down a card-house 
which we ourselves have built. But all this 
proves nothing. Its only effect on a novel is 
to hang like a heavy weight upon the story. 
No novelist could presume on the reader's 
— so far as to state the arguments on 

oth sides fully. The consequence is, that 
he is obliged to be content with partial state- 
ments which are not enough for a real 
reasoner, and which are too much for the 
mere novel reader. Between the two stools 
of religion and fiction the interest of the 
book comes to the ground. 

Who, for instance, can read without weari- 
ness, such a statement of the trite argument 
for a future state of rewards and punishments 
as the following? The argument, no doubt, is 





good as far as it goes; but there is nothing in 


the manner of putting it so striking as to 
warrant its introduction into a book, the 
primary object of which is to amuse. In 
fact, as it is here put, it isa paipable non 
sequitur. The conclusion embraces much 
more than is contained in the premises. 


‘*¢ Are not the very tops of our fingers objects of 
God’s care? Is not everything arranged for us 
by the hand of love? All that is created fulfils its 
destiny—the desire that has come with it into 
existence. Shall man, the highest object of 
creation, not obtain that for which he thirsts— 
immortality ? God’s mercy, God’s justice assures 
us of it. We all, even in the happiest circum- 
stances of life, have to undergo sufferings ; look at 
the unequal distribution of good and evil, of 
punishment and rewards in this world! How 
often mankind (man ?) appears as if he were but a 
toy. You have told me of the musician Grethe, 
upon the heath—how her abilities were thrown 
away there ; you have told me of the poor tailor, 
who appeared to be the mere sport of circum- 
stances, and how he suffered unjustly. The out- 
cast of human nature—a Caligula—those who 
committed every crime—those whom (who %) 
history tells us tyrannized over millions of their 
fellow-creatures, seemed to have been permitted 
by that God whom (who?) we all know is good, 
wise, and merciful. Does not all this prove that 
there is another—an everlasting life? To me it 
seems as clear as that two and two make four.’ 

“«¢ «Well, I must compliment you on your argu- 
ments,’ said Niels Bryde. ‘Your words carry 
much weight, or else it is the music in them which 
wins me; yet I have not attained to faith—I can- 
not understand it.’ 

*€ No,’ said Esther, ‘faith is not the result of 
thought—it is a gift! It is given in the New 
Testament. There flows the fountain of life! I 
dare not call myself a Christian, for I have not 
been baptized as a Christian, and without that I 
am still the Jewish girl; but may the light, the 
grace God has permitted to shine on me, also 
shine on you! And it will—it will.’ 

“She took his hand, and looked at him with a 
mingled expression of joy and sorrow, whilst her 
peculiarly eloquent smile played around her 
beautiful mouth.” 


It is paying no great compliment to the 
cogency of the evidence for the immortality 
of the soul, to make it finally victorious over 
the scepticism of a young gentleman of two- 
and-twenty, with the aid of eloquent smiles, 
and so on. There is much of this kind of 
dissertation, consisting of arguments which 
have been broached a thousand times, which 
are well known to all sceptics, and which, in 
this case, must therefore be supposed to owe 
their cogency to the beautiful medium 
through whom they are conveyed. 

But besides this erroneous principle in the 
structure of the book, we were sorry to ob- 
serve a good deal of false sentiment, and not 
a little of the canting, not to say irreverent, 
use of scriptural phraseology which we 
thought was confined to a somewhat narrow- 
minded sect of English religionists. For in- 
stance, a projected excursion for pleasure 
cannot fail without producing the following 
common-place :— 

“Tt was therefore agreed that they should start 
for Jutland together in the approaching summer. 
There was nothing apparently to prevent their pro- 
jected excursion, and yet it was prevented. How 
little reliance can be placed on any of cur plans and 
resolutions when they are not ordered by a higher 
power!” 

Our next extract is still more extraordi- 
nary. The beautiful Jewess, Esther, who is 
converted to Christianity, and is, throughout, 
the Christian advocate, draws this curious 
distinction between the Old and the New 
Testament :— 


“¢The Old Testament,’ said Esther, ‘ is a col- 
lection of books by human beings, the New Testa- 
ment, as a Christian you ought to know, is a reve- 
lation from God, and it promises us everlasting 
life.’” 


As ifthe New Testament were not, as well 
as the Old, “a collection of books by human 
beings!” In this respect both are alike. 
What Esther intended to say was, it seems, 
that the “human beings” who wrote the 
several books of the Old Testament were not 
inspired, and that those who wrote the New 
were. This would at least have been in- 
telligible, though very difficult to maintain. 

The whole structure of this novel is, in 
short, controversial ; and, so far as the polemi- 
cal element enters into it, itisa failure. But 
wherever this element is kept out of sight, and 
Mr. Andersen suffers his natural genius to 
have the ascendant, he is, as usual, delightful. 
There is the same light and playful imagina- 
tion, the same good-humoured satire, the 
same dry humour, which make his children’s 
books such pleasant reading even to grown- 
up people. Take, for instance, this light 
satire on the marvellous stories told of great 
people :— 

‘‘ Within this tower [the celebrated observatory 
built for Tycho Brahé at Copenhagen] there is no 
ascent by steps; the top is reached by a broad, 
winding, stone passage, so smooth and gradual in 
its upward progress, that the Russian Czar, Peter 
the Great, once drove up to the top in a carriage 
and four; when he reached it, he commanded one 
of his attendants to throw himself over; the man 
would have done so, had he not been prevented by 
the Danish king. 

‘* «Would your people be so obedient?’ asked 
the Czar. 

«© «JT would not give such a command,’ replied 
the king. ‘ But I know in regard to my subjects 
—even the poorest among them—that I might lay 
my head in his lap, and sleep in safety.’ 

“ Such is the story—and, if an invention, it is 
at least pleasing to us Danes. The porter’s little 
son, who lived up there, believed it as a gospel 
truth; but with his intimate knowledge of the 
place, he felt certain that the Czar could not have 
driven all the way up to the balustrade, but must 
have got out of the carriage at the door of the 
room occupied by his father and himself, whence a’ 
staircase with many steps led to the highest 
point of the tower.” 


Again, a certain Herr Soane observes of the 
hero :— 

“€ «Tall and handsome had he grown, high-born 
he was, as his birth-place had been at the top of 
the tower ; well born every one could see that he 
also was. We Copenhagers are very witty,’ he 
added ; ‘ you must accustom yourself to it.’” 


Thislast point isin Mr. Andersen’s happiest 
vein. 

We cannot resist the temptation of giving 
one more extract. The occasion is an enter- 
tainment given by a Danish /ittérateur :-— 

‘‘Punch was handed to the gentlemen, and 
lemonade to the ladies. The bread and butter 
was somewhat stale and hard, but Herr Meiburn 
said, by way of excuse, that he had cut it all 
himself, and it had taken him three days to do it. 
Two violins and a flute formed quite an orchestra, 
the flute performer being a young lady, who was 
of course very interesting; but Niels did not 
listen to the music, for he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a young painter, who took much pleasure 
in speaking about his art and about himself. His 
conversation was quite melo-dramatic; we must 
hear it too. 

“¢ ‘Nature,’ said he, ‘is always good as a study ; 
it is always correct, but scarcely ever more. 
Genius must improve it. The great masters have 
done this. Look at sculpture ; in that we have 
Thorwaldsen— good for his day—very good ! 
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Praxiteles, good, also, for his age. The younger 
race, we who come, as it were, on the shoulders of 
the elder—you will admit that those borne on the 
shoulders of others are higher than those who 
thus bear them—we, the rising sons of genius, 
are higher than they! Our genius discerns the 
faults of those ancient masters; but we regard 
them with respect! Iam nota sculptor myself; 
it is too cold, too limited a branch of art for me ; 
a figure, nay, even a group, is but patchwork! 
The world displays itself in brilliant tints; we 
catch these: then comes genius, and, on a flat 
surface, portrays all the varieties of depth and 
shade! ‘The globe itself, history, poetry, allegory, 
all become living. Marble can only represent 
attitudes ; painting gives life and colour. Poetry 
has often to be conned over for hours before one 
can get at its obscure meaning ; painting on the 
contrary—Bah ! that is worth thinking of—that is 
genius! That is my path!” 

But Mr. Andersen’s powers are not con- 
fined to pictures of comic scenes. His de- 
scription of the Sleswig-Holstein war is ani- 
mated and graphic in the highest degree. 
We hope and trust that when he next appears 
as a novelist he will confine himself to that 
line in which he is acknowledged to excel, 
and leave polemics to German professors. 








New Zealand ; or Zealandia, the Britain of 
the South. By Charles Hursthouse. 2 vols. 
E. Stanford. 

Ir a clear well-defined purpose, hearty 
partizanship, and unwearied animation of 
style can help a book through the world, 
we have little doubt of the success of Mr. 
Hursthouse’s volumes. His introductory 
chapter puts before the reader his intentions 
and qualifications in a few sentences that do 
him much credit. He plainly says he wishes 
to induce as many of us as he can to emigrate 
to New Zealand, and, as one of the reasons, 
very candidly owns— 

‘¢T am interested in New Zealand ; the popula- 
tion approaches 50,000; if it were 500,000, the 
value of any property I might have there would be 
quadrupled. But I hold the belief, and on no 
light grounds, that thousands of down-going people, 
clinging to ruin in this competition-stricken 
country, would be saved by timely emigration to 
New Zealand ; and that, though their going thither 
might benefit me in common with every colonist, 
their going thither would most benefit themselves.” 

Then, inasmuch as the step thus warmly 
recommended is no trifling one, and involves 
not a few sacrifices, the reader is perhaps 
desirous to know upon what authority this 
confident advice is given. Who is Mr. 
Hursthouse ? and what are his antecedents ? 
He makes no secret of them :— 


“‘Some years ago, a mixed expedition of plea- 
sure and business led me to America; and fore- 
seeing then that a decayed family like my own might 
eventually emigrate, I lost no opportunity of ac- 
quainting myself with the emigrational advantages 
of the various districts I traversed in journeying 
through Upper and Lower Canada and the United 
States. Soon after my return, an elder brother 
determined on bettering his fortunes in New Zea- 
land ; and I, disappointed with America, and having 
meanwhile graduated as a carpenter, determined to 
accompany him. Touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope to purchase horses, we were wrecked and 
detained there three months ; when we made the 
acquaintance of various Cape settlers, and saw 
something of the emigrational prospects of this 
African colony. On arrival in New Zealand we 
bought wild land, and at once commenced the 
work of creating a little estate. After leading an 
active colonial life of this nature for four years, 
during which period I was twice over in Australia, 

’ private matters called me to England; when [ 








induced my father and various members of the 
family to emigrate and join our pioneer party in 
New Zealand. Compelled to remain in England 
for some time and not wishing to be idle, I partly 
employed myself in promoting New Zealand colo- 
nisation ; and thus, brought into personal com- 
munication with numbers of emigrants of all grades 
and classes, acquired some further experience of 
the various requirements and details of emigration. 
Some little works on colonial and emigration sub- 
jects which I had written being rather favourably 
received by the press and the public, the ‘cacoethes 
scribendi’ was inflamed; and having reason to 
believe that a practical work descriptive of the 
‘New Zealand of to-day’ might interest a portion 
of the reading world, I was induced to attempt 
the production of one. Feeling, however, that I 
could not satisfactorily perform the task without 
revisiting the colony and seeing for myself what 
progress had been made in my absence, I made a 
second trip to New Zealand, from which I have 
lately returned. 

“And, now, having compared notes with re- 
latives settled in almost every colony of the 
empire—having read almost every modern work 
on colonies and emigration—having seen various 
emigration fields, and arrived at the deliberate con- 
clnsion that New Zealand, as a ‘Home,’ is pre- 
ferable to any—I intend returning thither, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, and settling down 
finally, for good.” 

These statements are satisfactory as to the 
good faith and experience of the writer ; and, 
writing as an advocate for a particular cause, 
it must be owned that he holds out flattering 
prospects and draws smiling pictures. Apart, 
however, from descriptions of fertility and 
prosperity, he has entered into a history of 
the colony which is valuable as a retrospect, 
and he appends tables of prices, returns, 
tariffs, &c., coming down to so late a date as 
January last. Besides this, the author’s ad- 
dress is at the service of readers who wish to 
inquire further. 

From Mr. Hursthouse’s sketch of the rise 
and growing fortunes of New Zealand, which 
he proposes to call Zealandia, a few interesting 
reminiscences may be gleaned. The question 
of who may have been the first captain who 
wandered to the islands may be left to con- 
jecture, whilst Tasman has the honour of the 
true authentic discovery. The visits of Cook, 
and the introduction by him of potatoes, 
maize, and pigs, the visit of Hongi, the New 
Zealand chief, to England, and his frightful 
career afterwards, form the main features of 
this scanty history down to the year 1825, 
after which it becomes deeply tinged with 
the politics and religion of the mother 
country. The story commences with a pic- 
ture of the notorious Kororareka, thus de- 
scribed by Mx. Hursthouse :— 


‘“* Kororareka, a fine harbour in the Bay of 
Islands, in the midst of a large native population 
and the missionary stations, the favourite rendezvous 
of the whalers and Sydney traders, had from the 
first been the chief seat of this irregularcolonisation ; 
and a more lawless little Pandemonium than this 
village port of Kororareka had grown up to be by 
1831, neither old nor new world had probably 
ever seen. The most reputable of its denizens 
were trading adventurers from a convict colony ; 
the bulk consisted of runaway sailors, ‘ Lags,’ 
petty swindlers, gaol birds, scoundrels of every 
mark and brand from Sydney and Van Dieman’s 
Land. The numerous visitors, the floating popu- 
lation, were worthy of the resident :—nautical chips 
of the convict block, ticket-of-leave mates and 
skippers of Sydney traders, rude embruted crews 
of whalers—all rushing ashore for a spree and 
running ferociously festive ‘ mucks’ until they fell. 
Ragged grog-shops flourished; the population 
might have been divided into those who sold rum 
and those who drank it, Sterne’s Uncle Toby 
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says our army swore terribly in Flanders. But 
the common conversation of Kororareka displayed 
a substantial permanency of swearing, a boldness 
and originality of figure drawn from the whaler’s 
forecastle and the chain-gang, a malicious heartiness 
of ribald damning, infinitely beyond the powers 
of our army in Flanders. Convict training and 
antecedents, blasphemy and the debauchery of 
drunkenness, were all intensified by debauchery 
in women. Dark Helens, aboriginal Messalinas, 
swarmed in Kororareka. Every resident kept a 
mistress, every visitor came for one. Native women 
were as common an article of barter between chiefs 
and whalers as native pigs ; and to the daily fights 
and quarrels which arose in such a community 
through rum and whiskey were to be added those 
which arose through the passion of jealousy and 
the disputed possession of the slave girl. There 
was neither magistrate nor policemen at Koro- 
rareka, neither law nor order nor gospel; every 
ruffian, and there were many, did what seemed 
good to him; and in 1831, this New Zealand 
village port was the veritable ‘ Alsatia’ of the 
Pacific, dashed witb a ‘convict Wapping.’” 

These scenes were far beyond the power 
of the missionaries to check ; and recourse 
was had to the Home Government, who, 
instead of sending out a sloop of war under 
a vigorous officer, took the unwise course of 
accrediting a Mr. Busby to the missionaries, 
as Consul of Kororareka. Both mission- 
aries and consul were equally inefficient to 
suppress disorders, but they combined, not 
without some skill, in a scheme of self- 
aggrandizement :— 

‘Tt was about this time,” says Mr. Hursthouse, 
‘‘that the Colonial Office, seized with what has been 
termed its ‘ pious fit,’ commenced that anti-emigra- 
tion alliance with Missionary societies, Aborigines- 
protection societies, and Exeter Hall, which it 
maintained for so many years ; and which proved 
so disastrous to both races in New Zealand. 
Indeed, from 1830 up to 1845, the Colonial Office 
received its inspiration from these bodies, and its 
true designative style and title during this period 
was the ‘Colonial Missionary Office,’ ”’ 


Under the theory that the soil of the is- 
lands was the right of the native chieftains, 
the missionaries obtained grants of land to 
the extent of 300,000 acres from thirteen of 
these confederated chiefs, where they pro- 
posed to establish a little colony of their own. 
‘The missionaries were to hold in their hands 
the power of trade, and the control of native 
labour, besides the duties of instruction ; and 
were thus to become lords paramount over a 
district which might ultimately extend its 
influence over the whole island. But witha 
change of ministry came a variation of policy. 
In 1840, the Colonial Office determined to 
have a cession of the sovereignty of the coun- 
try from the confederated chiefs to the British 
Crown. We were only just in time; for the 


French had already attempted to take posses- - 


sion of the country, feeling that the theory of 
native ownership left it the fair spoil of the 
first comer. Meanwhile, several associations 
had been formed for colonizing purposes—one 
in 1825, which failed ; and a second, in 1839, 
which finally succeeded in founding Welling- 
ton. Unfortunately, the Missionary Society 
at Auckland and the company at Wellington 
seem to have imagined that their interests 
were at variance; and a quarrel ensued, in 
which the former were still supported by the 
Colonial Office. The missionary government 
called upon the New Zealand Company to 
make good its title to the waste lands it 
occupied, as against the natives; and at the 
same time it asserted the rights of the natives 
to the lands they possessed. The “New 
Zealand Land Claims Court” was established, 
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and a law of real property had to be dis- 
covered or invented. Every description of 
fraud and rapacity was practised by the 
natives, when they found their claims in some 
cases acknowledged and paid for ; and finally 
an affray took place, in which six-and-twenty 
white men, including a Queen’s magistrate 
and Captain Arthur Wakefield, lost their 
lives in the execution of a warrant for appre- 
hending a chief, one of the vendors in the Land 
Claims Court, who demanded more money 
from the purchaser, and in default of payment 
broke into and set fire to the property. To this 
outrage Captain Fitzroy, the commanding 
officer at Auckland, replied only by a mild 
remonstrance; and matters gradually ripened 
under this mistaken theory of subduing 
heathen ferocity by clemency and mildness, 
that at length Hone Heke, a missionary chief, 
was found in arms against the Queen’s 
authority, slaying her subjects and burning 
and pillaging their effects. Captain Fitzroy 
offered a reward of 100/. for Heke’s head ; 
the savage returned by offering 1000 acres 
for the Governor’s. The time was at 
length ripe for a change. In 1845 the 
whole question was brought by Mr, Charles 
Buller before the House of Commons ; Lord 
Stanley (Earl of Derby) was saved by a 
majority of 50 ina house of 500, Sir R. Peel 
having made the case a government question ; 
but his policy was doomed for ever. Governor 
Grey succeeded Governor Fitzroy ; a strict 
system of even-handed punishment succeeded 
to the absurd and partial practice of prefer- 
ring the claims of Christianized (!) natives to 
the British settlers of a rival colony, and 
New Zealand has thriven ever since. 

Mr. Hursthouse’s narrative of these events 
leads to the conclusion, that whatever be the 
dogmatic validity of the tenets commonly 
promulgated in Exeter Hall, missionaries are 
not the sort of men who are to be intrusted 
with political power. In the case of New 
Zealand they not only betrayed the power of 
government, and imperilled the lives of their 
fellow-countrymen, but they threw discredit 
upon the power of Christianity itself, and the 
suasive force of moral and religious example. 

Speaking of climate, Mr. Hursthouse not 
unhappily exposes some of the delusive ex- 
aggerations that have been published on this 
subject— 

‘* Of the United States, where hale old age is 
rarely seen, where at thirty, women are grey; 
where a glance at the children reveals a physically 
degenerating race ; where consumption and viru- 
lent periodical fevers are the scourge of regions ; 
where nearly one-third of the emigrants from Europe 
die within three years of their arrival—we are told 
that the climate is fine, bright, and dry! Of Ca- 
nada, which might be described as two months an 
oven, and four months an ice-house ; where in 
winter rivers become ice-roads, and meat has to be 
split up like firewood—of Canada, we are told (in 
Canadian ‘ Prize Essays’) that the climate is per- 
fection ; that though it is cold you don’t feel it ; 
and that if youlive, you grow tolikeit! Of Nova 
Scotia, where, if the ice be a foot or two thinner, 
the fogs are a foot or two thicker, it has been hinted 
that the climate cannot be bad, because an old set- 
tler once lived to be 103 there without possessing a 
great coat! Of Natal, an African colony lying 
within 27° of the line, where sheep don’t live, but 
where lions do ; where serpent, centipede, scorpion, 
and divers torrid and horrid reptiles abound ; where 
sugar and cotton are luoked to as staple exports, 
and where wheat wont grow, we are told by an 
emigration writer—‘ There can be no hesitation in 
characterising it as the healthiest region under the 
dominion of Great Britain !’” 


He then gives tables and extracts from 


creditable writers, which prove that the tem- 
perature of New Zealand is about the most 
unvarying of any country in the world. The 
summer is warmer and longer than that of 
England, and the winter milder, with less 
snow and frost. Cloudy windy weather, 
however, is prevalent, and bursts of rain and 
wind on the south coasts are not unfrequent. 
In the above comparison of climates, one 
remark must be made in justice to that of 
Canada—namely, that the spread of cultiva- 
tion is rapidly reducing the severities of 
winter in that country. 

On the tuis, or parson birds, merry mocking 
ventriloquists, choice feeders and good eating 
—the parrots and quails, the kiwis, re- 
sembling hedgehogs on stilts, the titis or 
mutton birds, which are potted in their own 
fat, Mr. Hursthouse enlarges at interesting 
length, but regrets the absence of the fish 
and the fruits of England— 


“Poor in wild flowers, New Zealand is even 
poorer in wild fruit. The Kiekie (New Zealand’s 
pine-apple), which one author calls ‘a vegetable 
luxury like a juicy pear flavoured with vanilla’— 
is a vegetable impostor, like a sweet artichoke 
flavoured with turpentine. The Tawa (New Zea- 
land’s damson) tastes like a sloe steeped in tar. 
The Poroporo, the nicest or least nasty of the wild 
fruits, is a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple 
peel; but if rashly tasted an hour before it is 
ripe, the Poroporo is an alum pill flavoured with 
strychnine. Whilst the only taste which the 
golden Karaka has at all, is a slight taste of 
wizened quince.” 


What authority the author has for the open- 
ing remark in this extract, “poor in wild 
flowers,” we know not. It happens that one 
of the most remarkable contributions to bo- 
tanical science published for some years past, 
is a Flora of these very islands, by Dr. 
Hooker, in two thick quarto volumes, con- 
taining descriptions of nearly two thousand 
plants, of which the flowering kinds are be- 
tween seven and eight hundred in number. 

The author does not omit a detailed de- 
scription of each of the six provinces of the 
islands and their principal towns, with dis- 
quisitions on the agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits of the colonists—subjects which 
must be studied in detail by those who are 
interested in these particulars. He proceeds 
to describe the land regulations, gives advice 
to people about to emigrate, and enters into 
the minutise—not precisely of a lady’s outfit— 
though he glances at this mysterious branch 
of his subject, and stops short with becoming 
discretion at this stage, and this only, of his 
searching and minute investigations and 
descriptions. 

Our author’s manner of dealing with poli- 
tical subjects may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract of an argument on the question 
of the site of the parliamentary capital of 
New Zealand :— 

‘‘The supposition that the central parliamentary 
government of New Zealand will long be carried 
on from a remote corner seat of government like 
Auckland, would be a supposition revolting to the 
common sense of the colony; and the cits and shop- 
keepers of Auckland would do well to cast off 
their huxter selfishness, and to begin to regard the 
government of New Zealand in some other light 
than in that of a means of ‘filling the till.’ Their 
argument, to use an expression, that the seat of 
government could not be removed from Auckland 
without endangering peaceful relations with the 
Auckland natives, if I may be pardoned the use of 
a vulgar, but fit word, is ‘bosh.’” 


—a sentence framed probably upon the 
model of the stump oratory of the New Zea- 





land house of commons, forcible and homely, 
rather than argumentative or elegant. It 
answers its purpose no doubt extremely well. 

Another amusing passage is that in 
which our author recommends emigration to 
“bachelor heirs :”"— 


“Why indeed !—a young man of this class, our 
‘bachelor heir,’ has often no profession ; and any 
good pursuit of trade might require more capital 
than he could command, or impose more plodding 
industry, confinement, and restraint than he could 
bear. He passes his early days in a sort of ‘grub 
and butterfly’ existence, consuming honey much 
faster than he makes it. You see him patent-boot 
pet of evening parties, glossy in moustache, tight 
in glove, correct in collar, accurate in stud, glori- 
ous in raiment and fine linen, cool to the ladies, 
imposing in gravity and the noli me tangere air, 
the ‘rose and the expectancy’ of the fair room. 
You meet him at the Derby ; or at the Fréres Pro- 
vencaux ; or up the Dee, trouting ; or in Norfolk, 
shooting; or at the Casino; or at the ‘Star and 
Garter,’ with ‘a little party in pink ;’ and ten 
years after, facilis descensus—he gives you your 
ticket on the Great-Western, seedy parent of five 
children and a baby, tenant of a brick-box, and 
master of 601. a-year! Or, if he has shunned 
marriage, and been prudent, you find him at fifty 
the old beau in stays, forcibly feeble in whist and 
twaddle, a neuter-negative and blasé fribble, victim 
of dyspepsia and sport of Cyprians ! !” 

To invalids, to disappointed professional 
men, to competition-crushed tradesmen, to 
slaves of the counter and the desk, warm 
advice of a similar tendency is offered in a 
like lively vein; and along with these per- 
sonal appeals is embodied a mass of statistics 
upon all conceivable points that relate to the 
land of promise, accompanied by maps and 
coloured sketches, sufficient to inform the 
most cautious emigrant, whilst the youthful 
and sanguine will find abundance of matter 
to kindle hope and excite the spirit of 
adventure, 





English and Scottish Sketches. By An 
American. W. White. 

Tuese sketches contain the first impressions 
of an American upon visiting this country. 
«‘ When a writer,” observes the author, “re- 
lates with simplicity what he has beheld with 
his own eyes, there will always be a certain 
freshness in the description, which will give 
the subject an air of novelty, and invest it 
with a new interest.” To compliment an 
usly woman on her beauty, and a fool on her 
understanding, is the sagacious maxim of the 
roué in an old comedy. Some people are 
proud of their defects. But it seldom hap- 
pens, as in the case before us, that an author 
solicits attention to his most conspicuous 
fault. Our American calls upon his readers 
to note the “simplicity” with which he re- 
lates his experiences; and when we turn to 
the book, we find it written in a style at once 
flat and meretricious, with a kind of verbal 
ecstasy shining out, here and there, over a 
surface of stagnant common-place. 

His first sight of land was Mizenhead, the 
south-west point of Ireland. The sun was 
setting. The ‘golden orb appeared to pause 
for a time on the surface of the waters, as if 
reluctant to depart ;” at length its “last 
gilded point vanished beneath the waves.” 
It might be supposed that the sun had now 
really set. No such thing. To the infinite 
astonishment, we have no doubt, of everybody 
who witnessed the circumstance, it “ suddenly 
seemed to emerge again for an instant,” and 
then “finally disappeared.” But this was not 
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Praxiteles, good, also, for hie age, The younger 
race, we who come, as it were, on the shoulders of 
the elder—you will admit that those borne on the 
shoulders of others are higher than those who 
thus bear them—we, the rising sons of genius, 
ave higher than they! Our genius discerns the 
faults of thowe ancient masters; but we regard 
them with respect! lam nota wulptor myself; 
it ia woo cold, too limited a branch of art for me 
® figure, nay, even « group, le but patehwork | 
The world lays itself in brilliant tints; we 

these then comes genius, and, on a flat 
surthes, portrays all the varieties of depth and 
siude! The globe itself, history, poetry, allegory, 
all become living. Marble can only represent 
attitudes ; painting gives life and colour. Poetry 
has often to be conned over for hours before one 
can get at ite obscure meaning ; painting on the 
con Bah! that is worth thinking of that is 
genius! That is my path |” 

But Mr. Andersen's powers are not con- 
fined to pictures of comic scenes. His de- 
seription of the Sleswig-Holstein war is ani- 
mated and prephie in the highest degree. 
We hope and trust that when he next appears 
as a novelist he will confine himself to that 
line in which he is acknowledged to excel, 
and leave polemics to German professors. 





New Zealand ; or Zealandia, the Britain of 
the South. By Charles Hursthouse. 2 vols. 
E. Stanford. 

Ir a clear well-defined purpose, hearty 
partizanship, and unwearied animation of 
style can help a book through the world, 
we have little doubt of the success of Mr. 
Hursthouse’s volumes. His introductory 
chapter puts before the reader his intentions 
and qualifications in a few sentences that do 
him much credit. He plainly says he wishes 
to induce as many of us as he canto emigrate 
to New Zealand, and, as one of the reasons, 
very candidly owns— 

‘*T am interested in New Zealand ; the popula- 
tion approaches 50,000; if it were 500,000, the 
value of any property I might have there would be 
quadrupled. But I hold the belief, and on no 
light grounds, that thousands of down-going people, 
clinging to ruin in this competition-stricken 
country, would be saved by timely emigration to 
New Zealand ; and that, though their going thither 
might benefit me in common with every colonist, 
their going thither would most benefit themselves.” 

Then, inasmuch as the step thus warmly 
recommended is no trifling one, and involves 
not a few sacrifices, the reader is perhaps 
desirous to know upon what authority this 
confident advice is given. Who is Mr. 
Hursthouse ? and what are his antecedents ? 
He makes no secret of them :— 

‘Some years ago, a mixed expedition of plea- 
sure and business led me to America; and fore- 
seeing then that a decayed family like my own might 
eventually emigrate, I lost no opportunity of ac- 
quainting myself with the emigrational advantages 
of the various districts I traversed in journeying 
through Upper and Lower Canada and the United 
States. Soon after my return, an elder brother 
determined on bettering his fortunes in New Zea- 
land ; and I, disappointed with America, and having 
meanwhile graduated as a carpenter, determined to 

‘accompany him. Touching at the Cape of Good 

Hope to purchase horses, we were wrecked and 

detained there three months ; when we made the 

acquaintance of various Cape settlers, and saw 
something of the emigrational prospects of this 

African colony. On arrival in New Zealand we 

bought wild land, and at once commenced the 

work of creating a little estate. After leading an 
active colonial life of this nature for four years, 
during which period I was twice over in Australia, 
' private matters called me to England; when J 








induced my father and various members of the 
family to emigrate and join our pioneer party in 
New Zealand. Compelled to remain in England 
for some time and not wishing to be idle, I partly 
employed myself in promoting New Zealand colo 

nisation ; and thus, brought into personal com- 

munication with numbers of emigrants of all grades 
and classes, acquired some further experience of 
the various requirements and details of emigration 

Some littl works on colonial and emigration sub 

jeots which | had written being rather favourably 
received by the press and the public, the ‘cacoethes 
seribendi’ was inflamed; and having reason to 
believe that « practical work descriptive of the 
‘New Zealand of to-day’ might interest a portion 
of the reading world, I was induced to attempt 
the production of one. 
could not satisfactorily perform the task without 
reviniting the colony ad cosing for myself what 
progress had been made in my absence, I made a 
second trip to New Zealand, from which I have 
lately returned. 

“And, now, having compared notes with re- 
latives settled in almost every colony of the 
empire—having read almost every modern work 
on colonies and emigration—having seen various 
emigration fields, and arrived at the deliberate con- 
elnsion that New Zealand, as a ‘Home,’ is pre- 
ferable to any—I intend returning thither, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, and settling down 
finally, for good.” 

These statements are satisfactory as to the 
good faith and experience of the writer ; and, 
writing as an advocate for a particular cause, 
it must be owned that he holds out flattering 
= and draws smiling pictures. Apart, 

owever, from descriptions of fertility and 
prosperity, he has entered into a history of 
the colony which is valuable as a retrospect, 
and he appends tables of prices, returns, 
tariffs, &e., coming down to so late a date as 
January last. Besides this, the author’s ad- 
dress is at the service of readers who wish to 
inquire further. 
rom Mr. Hursthouse’s sketch of the rise 
and growing fortunes of New Zealand, which 
he proposes to call Zealandia, a few interesting 
reminiscences may be gleaned. The question 
of who may have been the first captain who 
wandered to the islands may be left to con- 
jecture, whilst Tasman has the honour of the 
true authentic discovery. The visits of Cook, 
and the introduction by him of potatoes, 
maize, and pigs, the visit of Hongi, the New 
Zealand chief, to England, and his frightful 
eareer afterwards, form the main features of 
this scanty history down to the year 1825, 
after which it becomes deeply tinged with 
the politics and religion of the mother 
country, The story commences with a pic- 
ture of the notorious Kororareka, thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Hursthouse :— 


‘* Kororareka, a fine harbour in the Bay of 
Islands, in the midst of a large native population 
and the missionary stations, the favourite rendezvous 
of the whalers and Sydney traders, had from the 
first been the chief seat of this irregular colonisation ; 
and a more lawless little Pandemonium than this 
village port of Kororareka had grown up to be by 
1831, neither old nor new world had probably 
ever seen. The most reputable of its denizens 
were trading adventurers from a convict colony ; 
the bulk consisted of runaway sailors, ‘ Lags,’ 
petty swindlers, gaol birds, scoundrels of every 
mark and brand from Sydney and Van Dieman’s 
Land. The numerous visitors, the floating popu- 
lation, were worthy of the resident :—nautical chips 
of the convict block, ticket-of-leave mates and 
skippers of Sydney traders, rude embruted crews 
of whalers—all rushing ashore for a spree and 
running ferociously festive ‘ mucks’ until they fell. 
Ragged grog-shops flourished; the population 
might have been divided into those who sold rum 
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was neither magistrate nor policemen at Kom. 
rareka, neither law nor order nor gospel ; 
ruffian, and there were many, did what 

good to him; and in 1831, this New Zealand 
village port was the veritable ‘ Alsatia’ of the 
Pacific, dashed with a ‘convict Wapping,’” 

These scenes were far beyond the power 
of the missionaries to check ; and recourse 
was had to the Home Government, who, 
instead of sending out a sloop of war under 
a vigorous officer, took the unwise course of 
accrediting a Mr. Busby to the missionaries, 
as Consul of Kororareka. Both mission 
aries and consul were equally inefficient to 
suppress disorders, but they combined, not 
without some skill, in a scheme of seélf- 
aggrandizement :— 

‘* Tt was about this time,” says Mr. Hursthonse, 
**that the Colonial Office, seized with what has been 
termed its ‘ pious fit,’ commenced that anti-emign- 
tion alliance with Missionary societies, Aborigi 
protection societies, and Exeter Hall, which it 
maintained for so many years ; and which proved 
go. disastrous to both races in New Zealand. 
Indeed, from 1830 up to 1845, the Colonial Office 
received its inspiration from these bodies, and its 
true designative style and title during this period 
was the ‘Colonial Missionary Office.’ ” 


Under the theory that the soil of the is 
lands was the right of the native chieftains, 
the missionaries obtained grants of land to 
the extent of 300,000 acres from thirteen of 
these confederated chiefs, where they pro- 
posed to establish a little colony of their own. 
The missionaries were to hold in their hands 
the power of trade, and the control of native 
labour, besides the duties of instruction ; and 
were thus to become lords paramount over a 
district which might ultimately extend its 
influence over the whole island. But witha 
change of ministry came a variation of policy. 
In 1840, the Colonial Office determined to 
have a cession of the sovereignty of the coun- 
try from the confederated chiefs to the British 
Crown. We were only just in time ; for the 
French had already attempted to take posses- 
sion of the country, feeling that the theory of 
native ownership left it the fair spoil of the 
first comer. Meanwhile, several associations 
had been formed for colonizing purposes—one 
in 1825, which failed ; and a second, in 1839, 
which finally succeeded in founding Welling- 
ton. Unfortunately, the Missionary Society 
at Auckland and the company at Wellington 
seem to have imagined that their interests 
were at variance; and a quarrel ensued, in 
which the former were still supported by the 
Colonial Office. The missionary government 
called upon the New Zealand Company to 
make good its title to the waste lands it 
occupied, as against the natives; and at the 
same time it asserted the rights of the natives 
to the lands they possessed. The “New 
Zealand Land Claims Court” was established, 
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a law of real property had to be dis- 
of or invented. Every description of 
and rapacity was practised by the 
patives, When they found their claims in some 
cams paknowledged and paid for ; and finally 
an affray took place, in which six-and-twenty 
white men, including a wae’ inagistrate 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, lost their 
al in the execution of a warrant for appre- 
ing a chief, one of the vendors in the Pand 
Court, who demanded more money 
from the purchaser, and in default of payment 
broke into and set fire to the property. To this 
Captain Fitzroy, the commandin 
officer at Auckland, replied only by a wild 
remonstrance; and matters gradually ripened 
under this mistaken theory of subduing 
heathen ferocity by clemency and mildness, 
that at length Hone Heke, a missionary chief, 
was found in arms against the Queen's 
authority, slaying her subjects and burning 
and pillaging their effects. Captain Fitzroy 
offered a reward of 100/. for Heke’s head ; 
the savage returned by offering 1000 acres 
for the Governor’s. The time was at 
ripe for a change. In 1845 the 
whole question was brought by Mr. Charles 
Buller before the House of Commons ; Lord 
Stanley (Earl of Derby) was saved by a 
majority of 50 ina house of 500, Sir R. Peel 
paring made the case a government question ; 
tt his policy was doomed for ever. Governor 
Grey succeeded Governor Fitzroy ; a strict 
system of even-handed punishment succeeded 
to the absurd and partial practice of prefer- 
ting the claims of Christianized (!) natives to 
the British settlers of a rival colony, and 
New Zealand has thriven ever since. 

Mr. Hursthouse’s narrative of these events 
leads to the conclusion, that whatever be the 
dogmatic validity of the tenets commonly 
promulgated in Exeter Hall, missionaries are 
not the sort of men who are to be intrusted 
with political power. In the case of New 
Zealand they not only betrayed the power of 

vernment, and imperilled the lives of their 
ellow-countrymen, but they threw discredit 
upon the power of Christianity itself, and the 

ve force of moral and religious example. 

Speaking of climate, Mr. Hursthouse not 
unhappily exposes some of the delusive ex- 
aggerations that have been published on this 
subject— 

“Of the United States, where hale old age is 
rarely seen, where at thirty, women are grey ; 
where a glance at the children reveals a physically 
degenerating race; where consumption and viru- 
lent periodical fevers are the scourge of regions ; 
where nearly one-third of the emigrants from Europe 
die within three years of their arrival—we are tvld 
that the climate is fine, bright, and dry! Of Ca- 
nada, which might be described as two months an 
oven, and four months an ice-house; where in 
Winter rivers become ice-roads, and meat has to be 
ait up like firewood—of Canada, we are told (in 

anadian ‘ Prize Essays’) that the climate is per- 


fection ; that though it is cold you don’t feel it ; 
and that if you live, you grow to like it! Of Nova 

tia, where, if the ice be a foot or two thinner, 
the fogs are a foot or two thicker, it has been hinted 
that the climate cannot be bad, because an old set- 
tler once lived to be 103 there without possessing a 


great coat! Of Natal, an African colony lying 
Within 27° of the line, where sheep don’t live, but 
Where lions do ; where serpent, centipede, scorpion, 
and divers torrid and horrid reptiles abound ; where 
sugar and cotton are luoked to as staple exports, 
and where wheat wont grow, we are told by an 
emigration writer—‘ There can be no hesitation in 
acterising it as the healthiest region under the 
dominion of Great Britain !’” 
He then gives tables and extracts from 





creditable writers, which prove that the tem- 
perature of New Zealand is about the most 
unvarying of any country in the world. The 
summer is warmer and longer than that of 
England, and the winter milder, with less 
snow and frost. Cloudy windy weather, 
however, is prevalent, and bursts of rain and 
wind on the south coasts are not unfrequent. 
In the above comparison of climates, one 
remark must be made in justice to that of 
Canada—namely, that the spread of cultiva- 
tion is rapidly reducing the severities of 
winter in that country. 

On the tuis, or parson birds, merry mocking 
ventriloquists, choice feeders and good eating 
—the parrots and quails, the kiwis, re- 
sembling hedgehogs on stilts, the titis or 
mutton birds, which are potted in their own 
fat, Mr. Hursthouse enlarges at interestin 
length but regrets the absence of the fi 
and the fruits of England— 

“Poor in wild flowers, New Zealand is even 
poorer in wild fruit. The Kiekie (New Zealand's 
pine-apple), which one author calls ‘a vegetable 
luxury like a juicy pear flavoured with vanilla’— 
is a vegetable impostor, like a sweet artichoke 
flavoured with turpentine. The Tawa (New Zea- 
land’s damson) tastes like a sloe steeped in tar. 
The Poroporo, the nicest or least nasty of the wild 
fruits, is a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple 
peel; but if rashly tasted an hour before it is 
ripe, the Poroporo is an alum pill flavoured with 
strychnine. Whilst the only taste which the 
golden Karaka has at all, is a slight taste of 
wizened quince.” 


What authority the author has for the open- 
ing remark in this extract, “poor in wild 
flowers,” we know not. It happens that one 
of the most remarkable contributions to bo- 
tanical science published for some years past, 
is a Flora of these very islands, by Dr. 
Hooker, in two thick quarto volumes, con- 
taining descriptions of nearly two thousand 
plants, of which the flowering kinds are be- 
tween seven and eight hundred in number. 

The author does not omit a detailed de- 
scription of each of the six provinces of the 
islands and their principal towns, with dis- 
quisitions on the ae tural and pastoral 
pursuits of the colonists— subjects which 
must be studied in detail by those who are 
interested in these particulars. He proceeds 
to describe the land regulations, gives advice 
to people about to emigrate, and enters into 
the minutize—not precisely of a lady’s outfit— 
though he glances at this mysterious branch 
of his subject, and stops short with becoming 
discretion at this stage, and this only, of his 
searching and minute investigations and 
descriptions. 

Our author’s manner of dealing with poli- 
tical subjects may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract of an argument on the question 
of the site of the parliamentary capital of 
New Zealand :— 

‘«The supposition that the central parliamentary 
government of New Zealand will long be carried 
on from a remote corner seat of government like 
Auckland, would be a supposition revolting to the 
common sense of the colony; and the cits and shop- 
keepers of Auckland would do well to cast off 
their huxter selfishness, and to begin to regard the 
government of New Zealand in some other light 
than in that of a means of ‘filling the till.’ Their 
argument, to use an expression, that the seat of 
government could not be removed from Auckland 
without endangering peaceful relations with the 
Auckland natives, if I may be pardoned the use of 
a vulgar, but fit word, is ‘bosh.’” 


—a sentence framed probabl 
model of the stump oratory of the 


upon the 
ew Zea- 
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land house of commons, forcible and homely, 
rather than argumentative or elegant. It 
answers its purpose no doubt extremely well. 

Another amusing is that in 
which our author recommends emigration to 
“ bachelor heirs :"— 

“ Why indeed !—a young man of this class, our 
* bachelor heir,’ has often no profession ; and any 
good pursuit of trade might require more capital 
than he could command, or impose more ploddi 
industry, confinement, and restraint than he cou 
bear. e passes his early days in a sort of ‘grub 
and butterfly existence, consuming honey much 
faster than he makes it. You see him patent-boot 
yet of evening parties, glossy in moustache, tight 
in glove, correct in collar, accurate in stud, glori- 
ous in raiment and fine linen, cool to the ladies, 
imposing in vity and the soli me tangere air, 
the ‘rose and the expectancy’ of the fair roem. 
You meet him at the Derby ; or at the Fréres Pro- 
vencaux ; or up the Dee, trouting ; or in Norfolk, 
shooting ; or at the Casino; or at the ‘ Star and 
Garter,’ with ‘a little party in pink ;’ and ten 
years after, facilis descensua—he gives you your 
ticket on the Great-Western, seedy parent of five 
children and a baby, tenant of a brick-box, and 
master of 601. a-year! Or, if he has shunned 
marriage, and been prudent, you find him at fifty 
the old beau in stays, forcibly feeble in whist and 
twaddle, a neuter-negative and blasé fribble, victim 
of dyspepsia and sport of Cyprians ! !” 

To invalids, to disappointed professional 
men, to competition-crushed tradesmen, to 
slaves of the counter and the desk, warm 
advice of a similar tendency is offered in a 
like lively vein; and along with these per- 
sonal pee is embodied a mass of statistics 
upon all conceivable points that relate to the 
land of promise, accom 
coloured sketches, s 
most cautious emigrant, whilst the youthful 
and sanguine will find abundance of matter 
to kindle hope and excite the spirit of 
adventure. 
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English and Scottish Sketches. 
American. W. White. 
TxEsE sketches contain the first impressions 
of an American upon visiting this country. 
‘* When a writer,” observes the author, “re- 
lates with simplicity what he has beheld with 
his own eyes, there will always be a certain 
freshness in the description, which will give 
the subject an air of novelty, and invest it 
with a new interest.” To compliment an 
ugly woman on her beauty, and a fool on her 
seienanding is the sagacious maxim of the 
roué in an old comedy. Some people are 
proud of their defects. But it seldom hap- 
pens, as in the case before us, that an author 
solicits attention to his most conspicuous 
fault. Our American calls upon his readers 
to note the “simplicity” with which he re- 
lates his experiences; and when we turn to 
the book, we find it written in a style at once 
flat and meretricious, with a kind of verbal 
ecstasy shining out, here and there, over a 
surface of stagnant common-place. 

His first sight of land was Mizenhead, the 
south-west point of Ireland. The sun was 
setting. The “golden orb appeared to pause 
for a time on the surface of the waters, as if 
reluctant to depart ;” at length its “last 
gilded point vanished beneath the waves.” 
It might be supposed that the sun had now 
really set. No such thing. To the infinite 
astonishment, we have no doubt, of i 
who witnessed the circumstance, it “ suddenly 
seemed to emerge again for an instant,” and 
then “finally disappeared.” But this was not 
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all. “To put the finishing charm to. the 
scene,” the author graphically observes, 
“there was the full moon just risen, her 
broad disc slowly emerging from the eastern 
waters.” Such were the remarkable phe- 
nomena that attended his first sight of our 
coast. The Cape Clear light appeared, dis- 
appeared, and re-appeared in “ graceful revo- 
lutions.” As he justly remarks, “‘ There was 
no mistaking this object ; and now, indeed,” 
he exclaims, “I realized that this was truly 
the coast of Ireland—of Europe !”—may we 
venture to add, of the world. Long stood he 
gazing at the light, and “to the south,” re- 
flecting that there, far away, were the coasts 
of France and Spain, and—the Pillars of 
Hercules! And then he would look up at 
the “twinkling stars,” and reflect that they 
were the same that Newton and Galileo had 
gazed at. No wonder that it was “long and 
late before he could tear himself from the 
scene.” 

On swept the vessel past the Irish shore, 
and emerging from his state-room in the 
morning, he “smelt the land-breeze.” At 
noon they came in view of the Welsh moun- 
tains. This sight fired a whole train of 
thoughts. He thought of Gray’s Bard and 
Edward I., and then wandered to Wallace 
and Bruce, and “numberless other historic 
recollections.” Soon after midnight they 
reached Liverpool; and, hearing that Mrs. 
Hemans had lived in. the neighbourhood, his 
“heart gave.a bound.” “Here,” he cries, 
‘‘was the first touch of English romance,” 
and off he set on a pilgrimage. After some 
disappointments, usual on such quests, he ar- 
rived at a house, which he “felt an interior 
certainty” was the identical place :— 


‘* As I raised my hand to knock, I was arrested 
for an instant by the odd:look ef the knocker: 
Upon it, standing out in bas-relief, was a little 
round head, surmounted by a wig, and with a most 
benevolent and smiling face, like that of ‘the fine 
old English gentleman’ himself—so kindly and 
good-natured was the expression. _‘ You have seen 
her often enough, at any rate,’ said I, addressing 
the image ; and with-that I knocked. 

“The door was presently opened by a middle- 
aged, rosy-faced dame, with a benignant coun- 
tenance, corresponding to the old gentleman’s on 
the knocker. ‘Can you tell me,’ said I with earn- 
estness, ‘whether this is the house in which Mrs. 
Hemans, the poetess, lived ?’ 

**«This is the house, sir,’ she replied, with a 
smile. 

***T am a stranger, an American,’ I said. 
‘Mrs. Hemans is greatly esteemed in our country 
—will you permit me to step in for a moment, to 
look at the house in which she resided ? 

“* “Certainly, certainly, sir—walk in,’ she an- 
swered, very graciously ; and, leading the way, 
she turned into a little room, just on the left of the 
door, and looking round—‘ This, sir,’ said she, ‘ is 
the very room where she made her: poetry—this, 
and another small room adjoining, which was also 
a favourite sitting-room of hers, but that we now 
use as a kitchen.’” 


Imagine the feelings with which he stood 
in the “very room”’—he confesses he cannot 


describe them. He was “looking out at the 
— window through which she had so often 
00. 


ed,” —it was too much, and he appears to 
have sought relief by putting a few questions, 
in the American fashion, to the obliging 
dame :— 

‘* * And this is the very furniture,’ I ventured to 
ask, ‘ that she used ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, it is not,’ frankly replied our 
hostess ; ‘it-has all been changed.’ 

‘** Perhaps it is the same, paper on the wall? 
Ladded, carrying my curiosity to what was per- 


haps an unwarrantable extent. But the kind- 
hearted woman entered into my feeling, and an- 
swered smilingly, ‘No, sir, that is not the same, 
either ; we put it on since we came. ‘The grates, 
too, we thought rather too old-fashioned for us, 
and we took them away, and put these in their 
place.’ 

‘* Well,’ said I, feeling sure I*should be right 
this time, ‘the knocker on the door is the same— 
is it not?” 

“* ©O, yes, sir,’ she replied, ‘that is the same— 
the knocker, and locks on the door, and everything 
of that sort, are just the same.’ ” 


Upon taking leave, the good woman gave 
him permission to pick a few leaves of ivy, 
with a “ delicate understanding of his feelings 
that charmed him.” The enthusiasm of our 
traveller in the matter of relics is refreshing in 
these days of exhausted sentiment and jaded 
feelings. At Stratford-upon-Avon he visited 
the inn at which Washington Irving slept, and 
asked to see the poker mentioned in ‘ The 
Sketch-Book.’ It was produced. He did not 
fall on his knees, but says, with evident sup- 
pression of his emotions, that he found it “a 
plain, but respectable-looking steel poker.” 

His sensations upon first “‘ seeing a noble- 
man” are duly chronicled. The subject is 
introduced by a few remarks from the Ame- 
rican point of view :— 


‘To an American, visiting England for the first 
time, there is one object of curiosity, which is, 
perhaps, for the moment, as strongly attractive to 
his fancy as any which the country possesses— 
namely, the sight of a British nobleman.” 


An American, we are informed, has “an 
undefined idea,” and “a vague expectation,” 
that “ in seeing a lord,” he shall behold, “ not 
exactly a man, but some sort of elegant mon- 
ster.” Our author was not superior to the com- 
mon weakness of his :countrymen, but know- 
ledge in him speedily rebuked credulity :— 

‘* Accordingly, my curiosity was not a little 
aroused, when, as I was standing in the hall of the 
Adelphi Hotel, a day or two after my arrival in 
Liverpool, I was informed that the Duke of 
had just alighted from his carriage, and was enter- 
ing. I looked with some eagerness towards the 
door, and beheld a tall, and rather elderly person, 
of gentlemanly bearing, ascending the steps, fol- 
lowed by a young man, equally tall, and little 
dashing in his appearance, who, I was told, was 
the duke’s son, Lord The duke wore a rose 
in his button-hole, and his son had upon his head a 
light travelling cap. They had just returned from 
a yachting excursion. As I looked after them as- 
cending the stairs, I drew a long breath, and ex- 
claimed to myself, ‘ Really—these are exceedingly 
like other people ; is that all ?’” 

The moral is startling. “I began to 
philosophise,” he adds. ‘And these,” says 
he, “‘are some of the grand personages of 
whom I have heard and read somuch! This 
is ‘your grace,’ and that ‘your lordship! ’” 
So there he stood on the steps of the ‘Adelphi, 

“Like Katerfelto with his hair on end, 
At his own wonders wondering,” 

Our author deeply laments the miserable 
condition of England, saddled with an 
“ artificial nobility,” with an oppressive code 
of “ game laws,” retained by the aristocracy 
“for their own advantage and amusement,” 
with the horrible practice of “ impressment,” 
and utterly destitute of the essential elements 
of freedom. But. there is balm in Gilead. 
Our physician not only prescribes for the 
diseases with which he displays so intimate 
and accurate an acquaintance, but still further 
consoles us by the assurance that the time is 
coming when, nolens volens, we must take 
his prescriptions. They are somewhat drastic, 














— a 
but would doubtless be effective in se 
tion ; first, the ballot; next, the abolition of 
the laws of primogeniture and entail; and, 
lastly, the abolition of titles. He thinks it 
not improbable that, in less than a cen 
hence, an “ hereditary aristocracy in England 
will be numbered among the things tha 
were.” We are sanguine enough also to anti. 
cipate that by the same time the sky will rain 
larks, the circle will yield to the squarin 
process, and the long-sought art will be dis. 
8 ge of extracting sunbeams from cucun. 
ers. 

Our author is justly tae of the fact that 
Lindley Murray and Webster were Amor. 
cans, and he lets us know that the former 
was theauthor of the “ standard English gram. 
mar,” and the latter of the “ best diction 
of the English language.” All his notions of 
books and their makers are based upon g 
similar estimate of the genius of Uncle Sam, 
His chapter on American literature is wonder. 
ful. If you are to believe him. the “ golden 
orb” that set in so extraordinary a manner 
off the Irish coast never rose on such poets, 
historians, essayists, and orators. Emerson, 
he tells us, has a “ brilliant” reputation in 
this country, and when he first came over was 
considered at the head of the Transatlantic 
writers. Other facts, equally new to us, he 
records respecting American reputations in 
England; such as the popularity he says 
Bryant enjoys amongst us. He complains 
of the critics bringing general charges of 
imitation against the American writers, with. 
out “specifying exact instances, and naming 
thesources from which the phrases or thoughts 
were borrowed;” but the exact case a3 
against each individual poet whose verses 


Aine freighted with echoes of the fatherland, 


was set forth at length in the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review,’ to the volumes of which 
our author may be referred for full particu- 
lars. He says that “it is certain that Britain 
can show, among the productions of her 
statesmen and orators, few-or none fit to be 
compared with the writings and speeches of 
Webster in solidity of argumentation, in 
grandeur of thought, in imagery, eloquence, 
and elegance.’ None, except, perhaps, 
Burke’s, are “at all worthy of comparison 
with them,” and these are, as the English 
reader will be prepared to expect, “ in many 
points. inferior.” 

There is, of course, a chapter on Shakspeare 
and his birth-place. The writer enters Strat- 
ford in the evening, and after viewing the 
house by candle-light and applauding the 
“nice and scrupulous taste, as well as 
modesty” of his countryman, Washington 
Irving, who refused to sanction by his ex- 
ample the “ Vandal custom of scribbling 
names on sacred places” (overlooking the 
fact that the bulk of the names scribbled over 
the walls of Shakspeare’s chamber are Ameri- 
can), he set out for the church containing the 
tomb. It was now growing dark, a circum- 
stance to which we draw attention, because it 
led to a very singular incident. As the 
visitor was standing in the churchyard 
ruminating, especially upon two figures that 
seemed to come out of the church, but who 
really came out of a gate, his thoughts were 
interrupted, or rather thrown into a new 
channel, by another arrival :— 

‘« Presently a lamp-lighter came up the avenue, 
and, setting up his ladder, lighted the lamp over 
the church door; and then, departing, left the 
churchyard ‘to darkness and to me.’” 


The lamp-lighter who, by lighting a lamp, 
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left the gentleman in darkness, is not well 
treated by being dismissed so abruptly. He 
deserved a more important place in the work. 
The gentleman should have pursued him and 
ascertained his name, in order to transmit it 
to an admiring posterity on the other side of 
the water. We are happy to say that in this 
chapter on Shakspeare, his authorship is no- 
where transferred to anybody else, nor is 
there any intention expressed of removing 
the poet’s house at Stratford to the United 
States. 

Stray historical facts of a “certain fresh- 
ness” will be found occasionally in this book. 
We are told, for instance, that ‘“‘ Now for 
victory or Westminster Abbey!” was a 

uent expression of Nelson's on going 

into battle. Talking of Westminster Abbey, 
as Mr. Ollapod says, puts us in mind of the 
godiac. Our author is strongly of opinion 
that it was quite proper to refuse a place in 
Poets’ Corner to a statue of Byron. His 
reasons are thus set forth :— 

‘¢ Poets’ Corner’ is visited yearly by thousands 
of England’s choicest young minds, and by 
strangers from all parts of the world. The monu- 
ments they are invited to look upon are impliedly 
memorials of worth, of moral excellence, as well 
as of intellectual greatness—or at least of talents 
innocently employed ; they are understood to be 
mementos of such as have been an honour to their 
species—of such as are, in some manner and de- 

worthy both to be admired and imitated. 

Will Byron bear any of these tests?” 

Certainly not. But, reader, if you desire to 
know who will bear these tests, and was an 
hnourtohis species,and worthy tobe admired 
and imitated, go to the Swedish Chapel in 
Ratcliffe Highway. There, upwards of 80 
years ago, was buried “the most rémark- 
able man of his own, or perhaps of any, age ” 
—Emmanuel Swedenborg. Yet this chapel, 
strange to say, is deserted, while senseless 
multitudes throng the aisles that contain the 
ashes of such small deer as Shakspeare, 
Milton, Spenser, Chatham, and the rest of 
the inferior celebrities. Our author justly 
remonstrates with the nation :— 

“Few pilgrims, indeed, have yet been attracted 

to the spot, while thousands crowd annually to 
the tomb of Shakspeare at Stratford, and to the 
grand mausoleum, in this metropolis, which en- 
shrines the dust of so many renowned poets, philo- 
sophers, and warriors—Westminster Abbey. But 
times are changing ; men’s views of things are 
enlarging and becoming more elevated,” &c. 
and as this progress advances, and men begin 
to turn “more inquiringly to this great light 
of the eighteenth century,” Swedenborg will 
be properly appreciated, and Ratcliffe High- 
way will supersede Poets’ Corner. 
_ We do not touch upon a chapter concern- 
ing Anglicisms, because there would be no 
amusement in tracing the mistakes com- 
mitted by the writer in reference to English 
usages. He is not qualified to venture upon 
topics of that nature. His book is blurred 
over with errors that fairly put him out of 
the witness-box. He always writes as well as 
where he means also. In one place he speaks 
of restoring a thing to “the place whence it 
was taken ;” and in another, of “the sources 
from which a thing was borrowed.” Namely, 
realized, and many other words and phrases 
and odd collocations, are crowded into his 
pages, to say nothing of those bursts of 
magniloquence in which he “relates with 
simplicity what he has beheld with his own 
eyes,” 
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~~ — Noble, his Land and People. 

tley. 

China ; A Popular History, with a Chronological Account of 
the most Remarkable Events fron the Earliest Period to 
the Present Day. By Sir Oscar Oliphant, Kt. J. F. Hope. 

Fides. By the Author of ‘Gabrielle ; or, the Sisters.’ T. C. 


ewby. 

A Legend of Glencoe ; and other Poems. - By the Rev. John 
Anderson. Longman and Co. 

Mc cy ae ; and other Poems. By D. Florence McCarthy, 
M.R.I.A, ue, 

The Forfeit Hand, and other Tales. Legends of the Rhine, 
By Thomas Colley Grattan. T. Hodgson. 

Naaman, the Syrian, A Poem. By Gerard Farre. G, Cox. 

— Hope ; a Tale of Florence, By John Ashford. J. F. 

ope. 

Job Morbid’s Pilgrimage ; to which is added ‘Morbid Senti- 
ment,’ a Burlesque Dramatic Fragment, §c. By D.R.M. 
Longman and Co, 

Dearforgil, the Princess of Brefney. A Historical Romance 
of 1152-1172. By the Author of ‘The Last Earl of Des- 
mond.’ J. F. Hope. 

A Treatise on Cancer, and its Treatment, 
Fell, M.D. Churchill. 


WHATEVER may be the literary rank assigned to 
Robert Bloomfield among the poets, the Farmer’s 
Boy is second to no modern poem in the profusion 
and variety of scenes worthy of being illustrated 
by pictorial art. Mr. Cundall has added this to 
his series of illustrated books, among which are 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’ Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and other classical or 
ges works. The engravings, thirty in number, 
from drawings by Birket Foster, Harrison 
‘Weir, and G. E. Hicks, and are executed in the 
highest style by J. Cooper, W. Thomas, S. V. 
Slador, E. Evans, T. Bolton, W. Wright, Green, 
and Greenaway. There are scarcely five lines in 
any part of the poem that would not admit of illus- 
tration, so that in the range of the seasons, and in 
the varied scenes and occupations of English rural 
life, there is ample scope for selecting subjects. 
Most of them are well chosen and happily inter- 
preted, as well as skilfully drawn. A few excep- 
tions there are, as where Giles is resting his team 
under the shade of the trees, 
‘Where, warm with toil, his panting horses browse 
Their sheltering canopy of pendant boughs.’ 
Mr. Weir has taken this too emphatically, and has 
made the horses literally eat away the whole of 
their shelter, the pendant boughs having wholly 
disappeared, and nothing but a bare trunk being 
left, like a pollard stump, beside which Giles and 
his team are grouped, without protection either 
from wind or sun. The picture of the milkmaids, 
too, by Mr. Hicks, is not very rural in its design, 
Mary looking more like a town dame masquerading 
than a genuinecountry girl. Neither is Mr. Foster's 
Haymaking up to the mark, the whole party of 
haymakers (excepting one) being idle, and stand- 
ing stiffly with their rakes in their hands. If any 
may be named as of distinguished excellence among 
the other illustrations, they are the Farm scene, 
and the Cottage door, and Evening, and the Pond, 
by Birket Foster. But the greatest number of the 
engravings are admirably designed, and convey 
fresh and genial pictures of English rural life. The 
Farmer's Boy is a work the pleasure of reading 
which is certainly enhanced by the aid of illustra- 
tions, which can be said of few poems. Whether 
this be a recommendation of its poetical merit, or 
the reverse, may be matter of question ; but those 
will bp. fortunate who first read the Farmer’s Boy 
in this jbeautiful edition. In these times, when 


Saunders and 


By J. Weldon 


poetry of the mystical and spasmodic school is so 
much in vogue, it is gratifying to see the sterling 
works of other days reproduced. Although Bloom- 





field is only among the secondary classics, his name 





will ever be respected by all who love nature and 
appreciate good sense. No memoir is prefixed to 
this edition of the Farmer's Boy, which may come 
into the hands of many who do not know the story 
of his humbie origin, his laborious life, and his esti- 
mable character. The way in which Bloomfield 
spoke of himself is enough to stamp the worth of the 
man. A comparison having been made between the 
Scottish and English peasant poet, Bloomfield thus 
wrote to the Earl of Buchan—‘‘The illustrious soul 
that has left. among us the name of Burns, has 
often been lowered down to a comparison with me; 
but the comparison exists more in circumstances 
than in essentials. That man stood up with the 
stamp of superior intellect on his brow ; a visible 
greatness ; and great and patriotic subjects would 
only have called into action the powers of his 
mind, which lay inactive while he played calmly 
and exquisitely the pastoral pipe. The letters to 
which I have alluded in my preface to the ‘ Rural 
Tales’ were friendly warnings, pointed with im- 
mediate reference to the fate of that extraordinary 
man. Remember Burns, has been the watchword 
of my friends ; but I am not Burns! neither have 
T his fire to fan or to quench; nor his passions to 
control! Where, then, is my merit if I make a 
peaceful voyage on a smooth sea, and with no 
mutiny on board? To a lady (I have it from her- 
self) who remonstrated with him on his danger 
from drink, and the pursuits of some of his asso- 
ciates, he replied, ‘Madam, they would not thank 
me for my company if I did not drink with them— 
I must give them a slice of my constitution.” How 
much to be regretted that he did not give them 
thinner slices of his constitution, that it might 
have lasted longer.” This letter has been published 
in the ‘Life of Burns,’ and is a most interesting 
estimate of him bya brother bard. Jeffrey, in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in 1809, said, ‘‘There is a 
splendid letter from Mr. Bloomfield. As nothing 
is more rare among the minor poets than a candid 
acknowledgment of their own inferiority, we think 
Mr. Bloomfield well entitled to have his magnani- 
mity recorded,” 

The Essays by Edward Fry, on the Accord- 
ance of Christianity with the Nature of Man, 
illustrate a department of the evidences of revealed 
religion seldom formally discussed, but practically 
of constant and paramount importance. Of the 
external evidences the proofs and illustrations have 
been of late years multiplied, and learned men have 
also thrown much new light on those internal evi- 
dences arising from the study of the text of the 
scriptures, and comparison between its various 
parts. Fewer writers have undertaken to demon- 
strate the truth of the Christian revelation from 
its adaptation to the mental and moral nature of 
man. Bishop Butler has some great and suggestive 
thoughts on the subject, and Dr. Chalmers in his 
work on the Evidences more fully enters or the 
inquiry. But in point of fact this adaptation of 
revealed truth to the human mind, this accordance 
of Christianity with our nature, even though not 
logically stated or formally described, is the im- 
mediate and most powerful agency in the diffusion 
of the Christian religion. It is because men feel 
that the truths of the gospel do accord with the 
wants and requirements of the soul that they re- 
ceive them as divine revelations. It is by the force 
of this internal evidence that the multitudes of 
humble and unlearned, but intelligent and earnest 
Christians, are firm believers in the doctrines of 
their religion. They have a direct and experi- 
mental conviction of the truth of those wonderful 
adaptations, some of which Mr. Fry has ably 
stated and philosophically described in his essays. 
Taking the Christian system merely as a theory, 
he examines how far the great facts of human 
nature correspond with it, and the harmony is 
adduced as an evidence of divine arrangement, and 
consequently of the divine origin of the revealed 
doctrines. The essays are—On Pain and its 
Place. in the Christian System ; On the Fall of 
Man; On the Receptivity of the Human Mind ; 
On the Relation between Theory and Practice ; 
On Faith ; and On Mysteries. On some of these 
subjects the essays, probably unwittingly, are 
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Pegenaions of terse and weighty sentences in the 
‘Thoughts’ of Blaise Pascal. To those who love to 
speculate on such high subjects, Mr. Fry’s essays 
way be recommended as safe in their statements 
and suggestive in their arguments. 

An Englishwoman’s account of a month at Kis- 
singen is not intended for the multitude of tourists 
who go to the Continent with their ‘Murray’ and 
* Bradshaw’ in hand, bent on ‘ doing all the sights,’ 
at the same time getting over the greatest possible 
space in the least possible time. The authoress 
addresses the more select class of those who ‘travel 
for a purpose,’ that purpose being in this case the 
recoyery of health. To invalids, the mineral waters 
of Kissingen offer certain advantages, the details 
of which it is the Englishwoman’s object to explain, 
describing also the incidental pleasures and benefits 
to be derived from a sojourn at this watering-place, 
with notices of Cologne, {the Rhine, Frankfort, 
Heidelberg, and other places on the route to or 
from the Bavarian spa. The book is written with 
much liveliness, and will probably make Kissingen 
# place of even greater resort than it would have 
been had its recommendation been only left to the 
compilers of handbooks and of medical guides to the 
German baths. Dr. Granville, author of the well- 
known book on the Spas of Germany, is the resi- 
dent English physician at Kissingen. 

Mrs. Young’s Moslem Noble is a gossiping 
hook, pleasant to read, and full of acceptable in- 
formation about Mahomedan lands and their people 
in modern times. It is in India chiefly that the 
authoress has witnessed the scenes which she de- 
scribes, and which she illustrates by sketches from 
her own pencil. There are notices also, with por- 
traits, of several of the illustrious personages 
whose names have of late years been prominently 
before the English public, such as His Highness 
Meer Jafur Alee, the Nawab of Surat, and Mirza 
Ali Ackbar Khan, whom Ellenborough and Napier, 
Gough and Outram, have all agreed in praising, 
and whose services to England have been recognised 
by many honourable distinctions. The accounts of 
the humbler classes in the East, and their custoins 
and manners, agreeably relieve the biographical 
and descriptive portions of the book. Old Indians 

will be pleased with these reminiscences of life and 
manners in the East, and others will gain from them 
truer impressions on many subjects than they are 
likely to possess from the perusal of more formal 
books of history or travel. Mrs. Young also gives 
interesting notices of the Parsees of Bombay, who 
claim descent from the Phenicians, and acknow- 
ledge Abraham as their chief. They are the most 
enterprising and intelligent of all the Eastern na- 
tions, and the best subjects of the British Crown. 
The honours lately conferred on Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, Baronet, were worthily bestowed, and 
are duly appreciated by the people of whom he 
is so distinguished a representative. It would be 
well if the spirit in which Mrs. Young speaks of 
the natives were more prevalent among the Eng- 
lish in the East, who, with few exceptions, live in 
utter ignorance of the people around them, and 
treating them with a contempt strangely contrasted 
with the extravagant respect often paid to natives 
of the East when in this country. We do not 
know whether Mrs. Young’s panegyric of Meer 
Jafur Alee is exaggerated, but if half of what she 
tells of the intelligence, courtesy, and benevolence 
of this Moslem noble be true, there are few who 
will not rejoice that the object of his residence in 

England has been to some extent attained. 

At the present moment it is natural that a great 
deal of curiosity should exist as to China and the 
Chinese. Two of the best and most authentic 
sources of information within the reach of English 
readers we have lately noticed—the works of Sir 
John Davis and Mr. Fortune. Many other books 
of description and records of trayel haye been 
published during the last few years. From these 
works, as well as from older books, Sir Oscar 

Oliphant has compiled what he calls his Popular 

History of China. So far as the book contains 

extracts from the writings of those who have been 
in the East it is commendable, and will convey 
useful information to those who have little leisure 


for consulting the original works, but there is not 

much judgment shown in the compilation. Sir 

Oscar Oliphant does not appear to have digested 

well his varied reading, and the work is written 

in a spirit of extravagant admiration of the 

Chinese, with a great display of virtuous horror at 

the cruelties and wrongs inflicted by Europeans 

on the celestial people. Sir Oscar Oliphant, in 

summing up the claims of the Chinese to respect 

and gratitude, says that we owe to them printing, 

gunpowder, the use of the arch in building, the 

compass, the opera, and the drama, and even our 

most familiar street-side acquaintance, Punch and 

Judy. “It is then wonderful,” he adds, ‘‘ that a 

people so unmistakeably gifted, and so singularly 

blessed with privileges, have made no greater 

progress than could have been noted to their 

credit at the commencement of the Christian era.” 

The announcement that ‘‘ we owe” all these marks 

of civilization (the use of the arch, and Punch and 

Judy included) to the Chinese, is an example of 
the want of consideration in the author’s state- 

ments. Whatever advances the Chinese made 

in the arts in ancient times, the nations of the 

West derived none of their great discoveries 

from them. With regard to the political disquisi- 

tions in the closing chapters of the volume, a few 
sentences from a writer of authority like Sir John 
Davis disposes effectually of all the verbiage 
about the harmless and inoffensive natives. With 
no little inconsistency, Sir Oscar apologises for 
Governor Yeh on the ground that he is unable to 
control the violence of the mob of Canton. This 
being the case, there is the more need for strong 
measures to reduce this mob to reasonable and 
peaceable behaviour. 

Dearforgil, the Princess of Brefney, by the 
author of ‘The last Earl of Desmond,’ is an Irish 
historical romance of the twelfth century. Diar- 
maid, the hero of the tale, flourished in the time of 
Henry II. of England, and the author has intro- 
duced many historical events connected with the 
days of the Conquest. The desire to keep as 
strictly as possible to the records of the times, as 
attested by frequent quotations and foot-notes, in- 
terferes materially with the interest of the book as 
a work of fiction. A more skilful artist would 
have used the historical materials, but would not 
have left the literary scaffolding so conspicuous 
by which he had been helped in the construction 
of the work. ‘Those who wish to obtain informa- 
tion about the state of Ireland in the twelfth cen- 
tury, without the labour of reading old chronicles 
or formal histories, may learn much from the ro- 
mance of Dearforgil. 

Dr. Fell, an American physician now residing 
in London, two or three years since announced 
that he possessed a remedy for cancer of remark- 
able efficacy, and which would abolish the dreaded 
application of the knife in this distressing disease. 
After his practice had been observed by many pro- 
fessional men of high standing, Dr. Fell obtained 
from the governors and medical officers of the 
Middlesex Hospital an opportunity of testing the 
success of his system in the cancer wards of that 
institution. The nature of the practice was com- 
municated in confidence to the surgeons of the 
hospital, and the cases were treated under their 
inspection and superintendence. After some 
months’ trial a report was signed by the four sur- 
geons of the hospital, to the effect that Dr. Fell’s 
mode of treatment is in entire accordance with the 
known principles of surgery, is ingenious, safe, 
and easy of application, and that it may be em- 
ployed in all cases in which surgeons use the knife, 
and in many others in which no prudent person 
would recommend a cutting operation. The dura- 
tion of the experiments did not admit of the testi- 
mony being precise as to the relative success of the 
method compared with other systems of treatment, 
but the report is on the whole most favourable. 
Dr. Fell now publishes the details of his method of 
treatment, with illustrative cases. It appears 


that, while attending to constitutional remedies, 
his local treatment is directed to the enucleation of 
the tumours, by means of a preparation in which 





principal ingredient. This plant, which is abun. 


dant in the woods and plains of Western Ameri 
is used as a specific in the complaint by the Indian 
tribes. Other powerful remedies are used as ad. 


juncts in the treatment, and the cases described } 


Dr. Fell will be read with deep interest by iD 
profession. Whatever may be the general verdict 
as to the success of the practice, after being tested 
by larger experience, there can be but one feelin 

with regard to the honourable and liberal conduct 
of this American physician, who has made no 
attempt to take personal advantage of his know. 
ledge of the remedy, but has with disinterested 
benevolence published it for the benefit of the pro. 
fession, and for the welfare of suffering humanity, 





New Editions. 
Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Edited by his Son. 
in-Law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D, Vol XIL 


Sketches of Moral and Mental Philosophy. Edinburgh: 
Soccrath aad Co. pny urgh ; 


The Buccaneer. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. T, Hodgson, 

The Bell-Founder, and; other Poems. By D. Florence 
McCarthy, M.R.LA. A New Edition. Bogue, 

Vade-Mecum for Tourists in France and Belgium, New 

Edition, Lambert and Co. 


Precept and Practice. By Harry Hieover. T.C, Newby, 
Vo.umE TWELFTH, the last of the series of Select 
Works of Dr. Chalmers, contains his ‘ Sketches of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, their connexion with 
each other, and their bearing on Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity ; subjects to which we have 
elsewhere referred, in noticing Mr. Fry’s book on 
the Christian Evidences. Introductory essays to 
reprints of old authors, such as Thomas & Kempis, 
Beveridge, Baxter, Romaine, and miscellaneous 
tracts, are also included in this volume. 

To the Parlour Library of Fiction, published by 
Hodgson, are added Legends of the Rhine, by 
Thomas Colley Grattan, author of ‘ The Heiress 
of Bruges,’ and The Buccaneer, by Mrs. §. C. 
Hall. The Legends of the Rhine consist of several 
tales—The Forfeit Hand, a Flemish legend of 
the fiftéenth century, The Orphan of Cambray, a 
tale of the early part of the fourteenth century, 
Heidelberg Castle and its Legends, The Wolfs 
Brun, Ruprecht’s Building, and Countess Kuni- 
gund of the Kynast, one of the rock-built ruins 
on the Rhine. It is a volume of capital reading 
for those who like old legendary tales, Mrs. Hall's 
tale of The Buccaneer is not of the class which 
the name would most probably suggest to the 
readers of old books of voyages and travel, or of 
Mr. Thornbury’s recent chronicles of the free- 
booting monarchs of the main, but the- scenes are 
laid in our own English seas, and our own English 
soil, in the days of the civil wars and the protecto- 
rate of Oliver Cromwell. Some of the events and 
usages of that time are here presented in novel 
and somewhat unusual aspects, with the skill 
which Mrs. Hall knows how to use as a writer of 
fiction. These two works form the 163rd and 164th 
volumes of the Parlour Library. ‘ 

Mr. D. Florence Macarthy, author of an English 
version of six of Calderon's dramas, has repub- 
lished several of his miscellaneous poems, which 
are much above the average standard of the poy of 
the day. The metrical versions of some old legends 
are interesting in their matter as well as poeti 
in their spirit. 

The ‘Tourist’s complete Vade Mecum for 
France and Belgium is opportunely brought out. 
It contains a well-selected series of phrases and sen- 
tences on topics most likely to be of use to those 
who are not familiar with the colloquial idiom of 
the French language. 

The pseudonyme of Harry Hieover is well known 
to sporting readers, and his lucubrations in periodi- 
cal journals have high authority. A series 
papers that appeared in the ‘ Field’ newspaper 0B 
the purchase, management, and equipment of 
horses, are reprinted in a neat and convenient 
volume, embracing the chief points both of the 
theory and practice of the equestrian art. There 
is amusement of other kind than regards sporting 
in reading sucha book. The sketches of character 
in the chapters on the purchase of horses, and the 
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flesh, are capital as described by Harry Hieover, 
as a clever and experienced hand in these matters. 
The practical hints on riding are also good. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


ism of Geology; Sir C. Lyell, Hugh Miller, &c., con- 
snes wit the Rocks. By J. A.S. Piper and Co, 
ism and Buddhist Pilgrims. By Max Muller, M.A. 
Together with a Letter on the original meaning of ‘Nir- 
yana.’ Williams and Norgate. 

Reflections on the Mysterious Fate of Sir John Franklin, By 
James Parsons, J. F. Hope. 

What shall we Do with our Criminals? By Thomas Hodg- 
skin. Groombridge and Sons. 

The Visitor's Guide to Manchester. Kent and Co. 

Bilection Law and Election Lawlessness, By Henry Coning- 
ton. R. Hardwicke. 

The Savings Bank System. Suggestions for its Re-organiza- 
tion, Extension, and Future Safety. By a Savings Bank 
Reformer. a and Sons, 

Public Offices and Metropolitan Improvements, By Alex. 
ee Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P, Ridgway. 


THE opening argument of Atheisms of Geo- 
logy is not such as to prejudice the reader in 
its favour. The author attempts to show that, to 
assert that Omnipotence itself could not make one 
and one be any number but two, is equivalent to 
denying the Divine power to perform the miracle 
of changing water into wine. Why? Because 
the component elements of water are fewer than 
those of wine. After such reasoning as this, we 
eannot expect much logic on other matters. The 
whole pamphlet is, in fact, a violent diatribe on the 
geologists, and especially on the late Hugh Miller, 
for denying the Omnipotence of God. They deny 
no such thing. They only point out how this 
Omnipotence was exerted. They do not say that 
He might not have created the world in which we 
live in six natural days, six thousand years ago. 
They only assert that we have positive evidence 
that he did not, and that scripture does not re- 
quire us to believe anything to the contrary. It 
is, no doubt, quite within the power of the 
Almighty to create in one moment coral rocks 
which would have taken thousands of years to 
make by the process now employed by the coral 
insect; but it is altogether incredible that he 
should do so. Itis within the power of Omnipo- 
tence to create ready-made coprolites ; but who 
ean believe that such a thing was actually done? 
It is needless to lead our readers through the maze 
of words in which this writer involves his pre- 
mises. His conclusion is enough. ‘‘The six days, 
or whatever other period was employed by the 
Creator in the formation of the world up to its 
habitable condition, were completed prior to the 
depositation of any of the. organic remains of 
which we now find traces in the earliest forma- 
tions.” On this conclusion we have only one 
question to ask. How does it come, then, that 
among all the organic remains of megatheria, 
ichthyosauri, and mammoths, there are no fossil 
remains of antediluvian men? But we have 
further to observe, that the writer on the sentence 
* the six days, or whatever other period was em- 
ployed,” &c., gives up the literal interpretation of 
the Mosaic account. He does not bind himself to 
say that the seething mass which produced the 
gneiss and granite formations, became in six days 
cool enough to support human life. Yet those 
who carry this mode of interpretation, which 
common sense obliges him to adopt, one step 
further, are “fools” and ‘‘atheists.” As a speci- 
men of the magnificence of the writing in which 
J. A. S. clothes his sentiments, we must extract 
the following. He is describing the terror which 
he supposes to have been caused by the universal 
deluge, and which drove the various animals to 
seek refuge in the caves of the ‘Old Coast-line.” 
** What would you expect within and without these 
caves? Can utmost terror and amazement 
fathom, or wildest imagination conceive, the dis- 
mal yell, the fierce ground teeth [fancy terror 
fathoming a yell and teeth], the intense bitterness 
of that heart-burst agony, that deep, dark, dread 
immeasurable wretchedness in which all animated 
nature struggled with its fate and perished in 

spair?” To this we answer that there is one 
thing we should expect, if Mr. J. A. 8.’s theory 





were correct—viz., that men and women and chil- 
dren, as well as tigers and elephants and rabbits, 
would have fled to these caves, if the human race 
had been in existence. But as no human skele- 
tons have been found, we conclude that there 
were no men. We really feel sorry for J. A. S. 
His intentions are excellent We quite agree with 
him in what he says of the mawkish sentimentalism 
and unmanliness of much of the popular religion 
of the day. But he suffers his feelings to get the 
better of his reason. Natural philosophy and 
theology must be approached in calm and reve- 
rential spirit. Violence defeats its object. When 
J. A. S. scolds men like Sir Charles Lyell and the 
late Hugh Miller for being atheists and fools, he 
is only enlisting the reader's sympathies on their 
side. 

Buddhism and the Buddhist Pilgrims is the title 
of a learned and elaborate disquisition, by Profes- 
sor Max Miiller of Oxford, which originally ap- 
peared in the columns of ‘The Times’ newspaper 
(April 17 and 20 of this year), as a review of M. 
Stanislas Julien’s ‘ Voyages des Pélerins Boudd- 
histes.’ These articles are now reprinted with 
additions, and a letter on the original meaning of 
Nirvana, which also appeared in ‘The Times’ as 
a reply to a communication from Mr. Francis 
Barham, protesting against Professor Max Miiller’s 
interpretation of Nirvana, or the summum bonum 
of the Buddhists. Mr. Barham affirms that it 
means union and communion with God, analogous 
to the absorption into Deity of Christian mystics 
and of transcendental moralists, while Professor 
Max Miller affirms that it denotes utter annihila- 
tion. There is little question that the word is used 
in both senses in various Buddhist writings. Some 
of the highest authorities unquestionably use the 
word as denoting the apotheosis of the human 
soul, while the Buddhists of less spiritual frame 
may understand by it ultimate annihilation, and 
not absorption. 

Little good can result from further speculations 
or reflections on the mysterious fate of Sir John 
Franklin. The hopes of the nation are now fixed 
or the last expedition, to be conducted under 
the command of Captain M‘Clintock. The most 
noticeable point in Mr. Parsons’ book is that in 
which he endeavours to show that the party, of 
which the remains were obtained by Dr. Rac, was 
not composed of the survivors of the expedition, 
and did not include among them Sir John Franklin, 
but consisted of a detachment sent towards the 
American settlements to obtain relief and to convey 
intelligence of the position of the ships, which Mr. 
Parsons supposes to have been frozen up in a region 
indicated in the chart which illustrates his argu- 
ments. Mr. Parsons thinks that Commander Fitz- 
james was at the head of this party, sent out by 
Franklin in 1850, and that his object was to push 
forward towards the hunting-grounds and the settle- 
ments, for the purpose of getting communication 
and sending relief to those left behind with the 
ships. Had personal safety been their only motive, 
they would, he says, have made for Fury Beach, 
where they were likely to find provisions, instead 
of persisting in a route which they knew must have 
been attended with terrible risk of famine. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgskin seems to be one of those 
impracticable and speculative men who love to ex- 
patiate on wide generalities, rather than to grapple 
with the matter-of-fact details of a subject. e 
question which puzzles legislators and perplexes 
philanthropists is, What shall we do with our 
criminals? Mr. Hodgskin replies, ‘‘ Don’t create 
them.” Very good advice, but not of much use 
for the matter in hand. After enlarging on a 
variety of social and political evils, Mr, Hodgskin 
proposes to ‘‘discard municipal limits and institu- 
tions, and even national prejudices, and by ex- 
tending our views past all human legislation to 
the great laws which establish an eternal distinc- 
tion, between right and wrong, impose on every 
human being his or her own peculiar duties, and 
give him his own peculiar rights.” Supposing 
that the process referred to in this loud-sounding, 
because hollow, proposition could be carried into 





effect, and that the result were the great diminution 








of crime in all its forms, still the question would 
remain, What shall we do with our criminals? a 
question which must be considered by men of a 
more practical turn of mind than Mr. Hodgskin. 
The lecture in which he propounds his views was 
delivered recently at St. Martin’s Hall. There are 
interesting points discussed and illustrated, but they 
would have been more appropriately introduced in 
connexion with some other subject than that which 
forms the heading of the lecture. 

Many strangers who visit Manchester this sea- 
son will no doubt confine their attention to the 
Art-Treasures Exhibition, but others will remember 
that there are many permanent objects of local 
interest in the town where this collection has its 
temporary existence. For the guidance of such 
visitors a cheap Handbook to Manchester has been 
prepared, containing descriptions of all the princi- 
pal places, and directions for making the most of a 
few days in inspecting them. The factories and 
other seats of busy industry will be most attractive 
to some strangers, while others will find in the 
neighbourhood of the town a few objects that will 
delight the antiquarian explorer. A list is given 
of old halls in the county, and of various places of 
scenic beauty or historic interest, A map of 
the town is prefixed to the Guide Book. 

Mr. Conington’s pamphlet on Election Law and 
Election Lawlessness contains a large amount both 
of bistorical and legal information in regard to that 
part of the British constitution pertaining to the 
election of members of the House of Commons. 
It is a valuable tract for purposes of reference, but 
the subjects are too directly political to admit of 
any detailed notice or review of them in our 
columns, 

Since the pamphlet on the Savings Bank System 
was written the Government measure has been in- 
troduced into the House of Commons. If it 
should be referred to a Select Committee, as many 
think desirable, some of the suggestions of a 
Savings Bank Reformer will deserve consideration. 
It is a question on which hasty legislation is to 
be deprecated. This pamphlet is an amplification 
of a paper by the same writer, which appeared in 
the ‘ Bankers’ Magazine’ in 1849. 

On questions of metropolitan improvements in 
general, and on the projected public offices in par- 
ticular, Mr. Beresford Hope’s views are worthy of 
the highest consideration, whatever degree of 
sympathy may be felt with his special tastes in 
architecture. Mr, Hope’s plan for the new palace of 
administration at Westminster is certainly bold and 
original. He proposes that the public offices 
should be concentrated in one grand edifice built on 
the site of the parade of the Horse Guards, and 
that the ground to be cleared between that site and 
the Abbey should be left open, so that a splendid 
park might ultimately extend down to the water- 
side. The Palace of Westminster, backed by the 
Abbey, would form the base, to the north of which 
would be a spacious garden or park, reaching to 
the second grand palace of administration, The 
plan is grand in design, but would involve greater 
interference with existing edifices than is likely 
to be attempted. The Treasury buildings of Sir 
John Soane and Sir Charles Barry would be 
swept away, along with all the other buildings of 
a more objectionable kind between Whitehall and 
the river. The details of the plan are described 
with much clearness, and urged with great earn- 
estness by Mr. Hope. Among the other suggested 
metropolitan improvements, the removal of the 
National Gallery to the inner circle of the Re- 
gent’s-park is advocated, there to occupy the 
ground now let to the Botanical Society, who 
might obtain part of the Kensington estate on 
lease in compensation. A vast central hall, sur- 
mounted by a lofty dome, with galleries radiating 
from the centre, is the style of building suggested 
for the gallery. The use of iron for the interior, 
and enamelled tiles for the exterior of all great 
public edifices, is also advocated on the ground of 
economy, as well as taste and effect, so far as ma- 
terials are concerned. Mr. Hope's remarks on 
street architecture also deserve attention. The 
failure of the Victoria-street scheme he very pro- 
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perly affirms to have arisen from the unfortunate 
locality chosen for the experiment, while similar 
buildings elsewhere (as in Oxford-street) would 
have certainly succeeded. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


DOUGLAS, JERROLD. 


Few names in our current literature are more 
widely known than that. of Douglas Jerrold. It 
had become so intimately identified with the weekly 
pleasantries of ‘Punch,’ with some of the most 
_popular dramatic productions of the time, and 
with an earnest sympathy for the poor and op- 
ressed, that thousands of persons who had pro- 
bly never read a line of his writings, were 
_ familiar with his literary character. To the multi- 
tude who thus knew him only by his fame, to 
others who knew him better by his works, but, 
most of all, to those who knew him in the cordial 
intercourse of the circles he brightened by his wit, 
the announcement of his death will be a source of 
no common regret. This melancholy event ap- 
pears to have been quite unexpected, until within 
‘a day or two of its occurrence. Mr. Jerrold’s 
constitution, naturally delicate, but surprisingly 
elastic, had of late years lost something of its 
energy ; but his health was generally good. Only 
a few weeks have elapsed since he was elected a 
member of the Reform Club, and little more than 
2a week before his death he was out, as usual, 
amongst his friends. An attack of rheumatic 
gout, attended with great pain, appears to have 
prostrated his strength, and ultimately to have 
seized upon the heart. On Saturday last it be- 
came evident that little hope of recovery could be 
entertained ; on Sunday he took leave of a few of 
his most intimat: friends; and, retaining his 
faculties clear to the end, he died shortly after 
mnoon on Monday, 8th inst. Alas! for the vanity 
of ‘human designs! He had not long taken pos- 
session of anew house, Kilburn Priory, and fitted 
it up with all comforts desirable for the seclusion 
of a man of letters, when the plans he had laid 
down for the future were thus suddenly frus- 
trated for ever. 

The life of Mr. Jerrold, like that of most 
authors, presents few external incidents. His 
life really flowed through his pen. His father 
was the manager of a small theatre at Sheerness, 
where Douglas was born in 1802. The wild 





features of the region in which he drew his first 
experiences appealed strongly to the imagination 
of the fragile and sensitive boy, who early mani- 
fested so irresistible a passion for the sea that his 
father at length consented to his wish. Through 
the interest of Captain Austen, brother to the 
novelist, a midshipman’s commission in a man-of- 
war was obtained, and the boy entered upon the 
course he had chosen for himself. Its hardships, 
however, and perhaps, too, the severities of the 
discipline, soon disgusted him, and at the end of a 
year or so he left the service, and, again choosing 
his own profession, was apprenticed to a printer. 
We soon afterwards find him in London employed 
as a compositor in a newspaper office. Here he 
made his first essay as a writer, dropping into the 
editor’s letter-box an anonymous criticism upon 
the opera of Der Freischutz, which had just been 
brought out. The article was not only accepted, 
but, to the author's surprise and gratification, was 
placed in his own hands to be set up in type. Nor 
was this all. .He was honourably mentioned in 
the ‘ Notices to Correspondents,’ and requested to 
furnish further communications. Thus encouraged, 
he threw off his incognito, and was at once engaged 
by the editor upon work more congenial to his taste 
than the drudgery of the composing-stick. 

Not long afterwards he commenced his career as 
a writer for the stage. The scene of his earliest ef- 
forts in that way was the Surrey Theatre, then 
under the management of Mr. Elliston. His tact 
and rapidity in the production of little pieces 
adapted to the specialities of the company, and got 
up, sometimes at a day’s notice, to hit some cur- 
rent topic, soon became apparent to the experienced 
manager, who finally secured a monopoly of his 
services by a small fixed salary. The early pro- 
ductions brought out under this arrangement have 
long gone down into oblivion. They were written 
to suit temporary occasions ; clipped, altered, and 
half-improvised at rehearsals ; and, having no pre- 
tentions to literary merit, were forgotten almost as 
speedily as one fugitive novelty gave way to an- 
other. The first drama which was recognised by 
the public, as indicating original powers, is said to 
have been Black-Eyed Susan. Its success was very 
remarkable. It held its place upon the stage as a 
principal source of attraction for many seasons, 
and still continues to be acted in London and the 
provinces more frequently, perhaps, than any 
other drama of its class. To the interest of the 
story, the skilful disposition of light and shade, 
and the art displayed in the structure of situations, 
the success of Black-Eyed Susan must be mainly 
attributed. It challenges sympathy on doctrines 
of popular moraiity, to which the world will always 
be ready to respond with enthusiasm in the theatre, 
and its lessons of virtue, benevolence, and gene- 
rosity are unimpeachable. If it be deficient in 
higher and more solid qualities, and if the view it 
takes of human motives and character be taken, 
so to speak, from the stage point of view, it is on 
that account all the more interesting as a type of 


‘the author’s mental constitution, and as an exem- 


plar of the dramatic system which he afterwards 
elaborated more carefully, and from which he never 
altogether departed. 

The Rent Day, which succeeded Black - Eyed 
Susan, is a more finished instance of skilful treat- 
ment, founded upon the same principle. A brilliant 
succession of short pieces followed, including that 
charming little fragment of a comedy; Nell Gwynne ; 
the pretty, touching drama of The Housekeeper ; and 
the farce of The Prisoner of War, perhaps, of its 
kind, the most perfect in construction and dialogue 
of the whole. Ascending from these minor efforts 
to a more ambitious form of dramatic writing, Mr. 
Jerrold produced two or three five-act comedies, 
of which the most prominent and successful were 
The Bubbles of a Day, and Time Works Wonders. 
In these works he depended chiefly upon the scintil- 
lations of a witty dialogue, and the force of popular 
protests against social wrongs, shams, and hypocri- 
sies, which never fail totell upon an Englishaudience, 
with whom the very freedom of speech, especially on 
the side of the weak, is in itself a strong recom- 
mendation. We have in the comedies all the cha- 
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racteristics of the early plays, except one, The 
conversations are built up of repartees and epi. 
grams; the sentences are constructed with con: 
summate mastery of effects; it is evident every. 
where that the dramatist is conscious he is writ 
not to be read, but to be spoken; and the same 
spirit of resistance to injustice and oppression, the 
same chivalrous instincts on behalf of the poor ang 
defenceless, and the same tendency to magnify al] 
evils that have their origin in the ascendancy of 
particular classes, may be traced in common from 
the first play in two acts to the last comedy in five 
But the plot, which formed so essential a feature 
in the early pieces, is wholly subordinated to dig. 
logue in the comedies. Mr. Jerrold had in this 
respect, but in this respect only, altered his system, 
This error, which we need not dwell upon here 
was fatal to the permanency of works otherwise 
entitled to keep a distinguished place amongst the 
dramatic literature of our day. The consequence 
of that neglect of the vital interest, without which 
wit goes for nothing in the long run, is that, while 
many of Mr. Jerrold’s really inferior pieces stijj 
maintain their popularity, his comedies are laid 
aside. 

Mr. Jerrold’s connexion with the stage was not 
restricted to the labours of authorship. He em. 
barked as joint manager with Mr. Hammond of 
the little theatre in the Strand, where he appeared 
as an actor in a piece of his own, The Golden Calf. 
But the speculation in both aspects was unsuccess- 
ful, and he returned to his legitimate avocation of 
literature. Amongst his anonymous contributions 
to the press were a series of dramatic criticisms in 
the ‘ Morning Herald,’ remarkable for their bold. 
ness and independence. He also edited a collec. 
tion of sketches called ‘Heads of the People,’ to 
which he contributed several articles ; and he was 
at different periods concerned editorially in two 
magazines, the ‘Illuminated,’ and ‘ Douglas Jer. 
rold’s Shilling Magazine,’ and in a weekly news. 
paper which bore his own name. None of these 
undertakings prospered. His genius was not 
adapted.to the cares of management, and, although 
whatever he did himself was sure to be executed 
with vigour and success, he lacked the patient 
judgment and vigilant attention necessary to the 
superintendence of the writings of others. It was 
in these magazines he first published his ‘Chroni- 
cles of Clovernook’ and ‘St. Giles and St. James,’ 
Other essays, afterwards collected under the titles 
of ‘Cakes and Ale’ and ‘Men of Character,’ ap- 
peared in other periodicals. Mr. Jerrold was for 
a short time one of the contributors to the political 
department of the ‘Daily News,’ at the commence- 
ment of that journal. 

His relations with ‘Punch’ were not entered 
upon until our vivacious contemporary had already 
achieved a marked reputation ; and it need not be 
recorded how effectually he contributed to enlarge 
its circle of readers. His ‘Caudle Lectures,’ and 
his ‘Story of a Feather,’ are amongst the articles 
with which the public have been enabled to iden- 
tify his name; but the amusement which for many 
years they derived from the scraps of humour, 
flashes of caustic satire, and fugitive pleasantries 
with which he brightened the pages of the English 
‘Charivari’ cannot now be estimated. For the 
last four or five years, in addition to his weekly 
delectations in ‘Punch,’ he was engaged as editor 
to ‘Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper.’ 

Mr. Jerrold, as the whole of his writings testify, 
collected whatever education he may be said to 
have received, from a practical observation of life, 
and from his own earnest pursuit of information. 
In a strictly literary sense, he was self-educated. 
It would be idle to speculate upon what Douglas 
Jerrold might have been, had his youth been trained 
in universities, with all the advantages of academic 
discipline and collegiate associations ; but it is 
essential to note that his faults and defects were 
incidental to the adverse circumstances through 
which he struggled upwards to the position he 
secured at last. Others, like him, have felt deep 
sympathy with suffering in all its forms, have been 
impatient of oppression, and have had a keen 
sense of those distinctions between rich and poor, 
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which the conditions of the social compact render to 
some extent inevitable ; but his personal experiences 
gave a tinge of bitterness and cynicism to his writ- 
ings, less, in truth, the expression of his own 
nature, which was genial and loving and tender in 
its depths, than of the resentment of genius 
against the obstacles which impeded its progress. 
His political articles partook largely of this an- 
nistic and impulsive character. He had 
never examined the questions of the day witha 
practical view. Politics were with him a sentiment 
rather than a science. He seized upon the broad 
features of a subject, and made out his case, not by 
the force of argument or arrangement of facts, but 
by the play of ridicule and satire. It is not here, 
put in his lighter papers and social sketches, that we 
must look for the successful development of his 
wers. His happiest literary effort will probably 
be considered his ‘Caudle Lectures.” They re- 
quired no scholastic element ; they reflected cha- 
yacteristics within the range of every-day life, such 
as he had frequently drawn materials from be- 
fore; and they afforded ample scope for the 
exercise of his dramatic facility, sparkling satire, 
and acute penetration into foibles and weak- 
nesses of character. In whatever rank he may 
be placed hereafter by the verdict of Time, as 
dramatist or essayist, his reputation as a table 
wit, although the evidences of it may perish, will 
long be remembered in our literary biographies. He 
was the last of that race of which, in our own day, 
Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith were the chiefs. 
And, notwithstanding the sharpness of his repar- 
tee, and the causticity with which it was often 
barbed, nobody who knew him ever felt the wound 
itmade. They knew that his heart was as soft as 
awoman’s, and that he would as soon think of 
committing a great wrong as of intentionally in- 


flicting a small pain. 
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Dz. ScHERZER, chief scientific officer of the Novara 
Austrian exploring expedition, writing to a friend 
in London from Gibraltar, under date May 29th, 
says :-—‘‘ After a pretty good voyage of twenty- 
one days from Trieste, we dropped the anchor here 
about a week ago, and saluted the British flag with 
twenty-one gunshots. We are extremely satisfied 
with our reception here, which was a most hearty 
and kind one from all quarters. His Excellency 
Governor Ferguson showed us the attention to 
draw the commodore, the commander, and myself 
to his table, and to invite all the officers and mid- 
shipmen of the frigate to a grand ball, given on 
Tuesday last, in honour and celebration of the 
birthday of Queen Victoria. The mere mentioning 
of our requiring a quiet place on shore for our 
astronomical and magnetical observations was 
sufficient, that a very appropriate spot was assigned 
to us in the public garden to such a purpose, and 
the necessary little wood houses put up there by 
the workmen of the R.Arsenal. All our party 
received, moreover, permission to visit the for- 
tress and the rock whenever it pleases, and our 
naturalists were allowed to explore the rock 
in all directions for making collections of all kind 
of vegetable, animal, or mineral creations. Every 
one—with genuine English noble-mindedness—was 
Pleased and glad to become serviceable to our ex- 
pedition, sent out by our enlightened Prince, the 
commander-in-chief of the navy, Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian, with the generous intention to 
promote science, not only in this country but for 
the benefit of the whole civilized world. We have 
made very nice geological and zoological collections, 
and would the weather not have been so very un- 
favourable, our botanists might have made a rich 
harvest of alge of a most beautiful variety. As soon 
asthe wind changes, and turns a little more to the 
north or north-east, we shall leave the bay of 
Gibraltar and sail for Madeira, where we intend 
however to make but a short stay, and proceed 
to Rio Janeiro.” 

There seems to be some hitch in the system of 





service of the State, about which so much was 
heard in tones of gratulation and approval last 
year. In the Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, presented to the House of Commons, the 
results of the experiment, after two years’ trial, 
were pronounced most satisfactory, a far higher 
class of candidates having appeared, and their 
qualifications being greatly improved. ‘‘ Nor has 
the advantage,” add the commissioners, “ resulting 
from the examinations been confined to the suc- 
cessful candidates—in various instances the unsuc- 
cessful candidates have shown themselves positively 
competent for official employment, and have, in 
consequence of the opportunity thus given to them 
of showing their competency, obtained other ap- 
pointments.” The Blue Book of 1856 seemed 
to chronicle the advent of a new era in official 
appointments. One advantage alone was sufficient 
to recommend the new system—that the appoint- 
ments were given to a class of candidates alto- 
gether different from those who formed the ma- 
jority in former times. Out of forty-six appoint- 
ments, twenty-six were gained by sons of clergy- 
men, military and naval officers, professional men, 
and others of good social position, a class to whom 
the salaries, though small, would be welcome, and 
whose education and habits would be so far a gua- 
rantee of efficiency. Mais nous avons changé tout 
cela. In reply to an inquiry of Lord Goderich, 
who had taken an honourable part in the reform, 
the ministers now announce that, except in a few 
cases, they mean to return to the old system of 
nomination. An examination will be retained to 
save appearances, and to prevent the scandal that 
would result from a government clerk not being 
able to write and spell decently, but the patronage 
and influence connected with the appointments are 
too important to be given up. The sons of gentle- 
men’s stewards and butlers, or of attorneys and 
agents who have done service at elections, are 
more convenient, if not more suitable, for official 
appointments, than the sons of poor and respect- 
able but politically useless scholars, officers, or 
gentlemen. So it seems that the Government can 
use its unusual strength in the new parliament for 
the retention of abuses as well as the promotion of 
improvements in the public service. ‘ 

The industrious chiffoniers of literature have lately 
brought up some facts and speculations about Pope 
and Swift. A contemporary, on the authority of 
the compiler of a catalogue, announces the not unin- 
teresting biographical fact, in connexion with Pope, 
that his half-sister, or sister-in-law, was the 
daughter, not of his mother by a former marriage 
(as has been always said), but the daughter of old 
Alexander Pope by his first wife, who died, and 
was buried in St. Benet’s church, in 1679. 
Another ‘‘ discovery” proclaimed as new from the 
same source is, that Pope’s father was a tradesman 
in Broad-street, in the City, a fact which we 
thought was well known, except it be that the 
number in the street, as noted in an old Directory, 
is of importance. For all, except the collectors of 
the curiosities of literature, enough was known 
about Pope’s parentage. Lord Hervey’s remark 
that ‘‘ his father was a hatter,” and his impertinent 
line— 

‘ Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure,’ 
record what it is of most interest to know of the 
origin of Pope. Another contemporary has re- 
vived the old controversy about the relationship of 
Swift and Stella. It is alleged that they were 
both natural children of Sir William Temple, and that 
this accounts for their never having been married. It 
is absurd to raise these groundless speculations now. 
Tn the letters of Lord Orrery, the most authentic 
statements are found on this subject that we can 
expect to obtain. Writing to his son, Hamilton 
Boyle, he relates all that he knew about this 
part of his “‘dear friend Swift’s history.” ‘‘Stella’s 
real name was Johnson. She was the daughter 
of Sir William Temple’s steward, and the con- 
cealed but undoubted wife of Dr. Swift. Sir 
William Temple bequeathed her in his will on 
thousand pounds, as an acknowledgment of her 
father’s faithful services. I cannot tell how long 
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competitive examination for candidates for the civil 


she remained in England, or whether she made 





more journeys than one to Ireland after Sir 
William Temple’s death, but if my informations are 
right, she was married to Dr. Swift in the year 
1716, by Dr. Ashe, then Bishop of Clogher.” Lord 
Orrery says that the only cause of Swift not ac- 
knowledging the marriage was ‘the servile state 
of Stella’s father, who was a menial servant to 
Sir William Temple,” and that all the circumstances 
were narrated to him by several of Swift’s friends 
and relations. 

The statute establishing middle class examina- 
tions for degrées was passed in a congregation held 
at Oxford on Wednesday. The outline of the 
scheme we described last week. It is provided by 
the statute that the examinaticns shall be made in 
English literature, history, languayes, mathe- 
matics, and physical science, with other subjects 
embraced in a liberal education, aad in the tenets 
of religion, unless parents or guardians desire 
otherwise. There are to be two classes of candi- 
dates, juniors up to fifteen years of age, and seniors 
up to eighteen. A board of delegates, consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor and eighteen members of 
Convocation, will be appointed triennially, by 
whom the examiners will be nominated, and the 
time, place, and mode of examination fixed. Fees 
will be charged to cover the expenses of examina- 
tion. The board of delegates will present an 
annual report to Convocation. Testamurs will be 
granted to candidates on passing the examination 
entitling them to use the appellation of Associate 
of Arts, A.A. The statute was first put to the 
vote, without reference to the title of Associate, 
when the numbers were—Placet, 81 ; Non-placet, 
16. The clause relating to degrees was separately 
put to the vote, when the Placets were 62, and the 
Non-placets 38. Cambridge will no doubt imme- 
diately follow the lead which Oxford has taken, 
It was high time that the old universities made an 
effort to bring themselves into connexion with the 
advancing education of the middle classes, and 
many are sanguine of tHe success of the present 
scheme. Whether it will work well must depend 
not only on the nature of the subjects proposed for 
examination and the choice of the examiners, but 
on public opinion throughout the country. There 
is every disposition, even in the manufacturing 
towns of England, to regard the universities with 
veneration, and it will be their own fault if they 
do not accommodate this new scheme to the spirit 
and requirement of the times. 

On the same day that the statute for the new 
class of degrees was passed at Oxford, a meeting 
was held in London of the proprietors of Univer- 
sity College, to consider how the proposed new 
charter for London University would affect the 
interests of the institution in Gower-street. Lord 
Brougham was in the chair, and there was a strong 
muster of the old supporters of University College, 
when it first commenced its career in the days of 
educational reform and the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. A resolution was submitted to 
the meeting, expressing satisfaction at the inten- 
tion of the government to grant a new charter to 
the University of London, but objecting to the 
scheme of the senate for conferring academic de- 
grees in arts and law without requiring collegiate 
education, 1t was urged by several of the speakers 
that this proposal would be injurious to regular 
and systematic education, and that university de- 
grees implied university training. Mr. Grote did 
not agree with these arguments, and moved an 
amendment, but the resolution was passed by a 
large majority. University College being a pro- 
prietary body, a joint-stock educational institute, 
it is natural that alarm should be felt at the pro- 
posal of a scheme which would diminish the induce- 
ments for students to attend its classes. But, as 
Mr. Grote very justly remarked, this is not the 
time for resorting to protective or prohibitory sys- 
tems. To reject qualified candidates for degrees, 
because they had not acquired their knowledge at 
the London University, or some of its affiliated 
schools, would savour of monopoly, and it would 
not do to adopt a spirit of exclusion at the very 
moment that it was signally cast out from Oxford. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
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granting of degrees to all claimants implies a 
change in tlie original design of the London Uni- 
versity, against which a majority of the proprie- 
tors of University College have agreed to protest. 

On the retirement of Mr. Charles Manby from the 
paging ese of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
a post which he has held for eighteen years, the 
value of his services, and the appreciation of his 
personal worth, have been marked by a most grati- 
fying testimonial, the presentation of which took 
place in the theatre of the Institution on the 23rd 
ult., Mr, Robert Stephenson, M.P., the president, 
in the chair. The testimonial consisted of a time- 
piece and a pair of candelabra, with the sum of two 
thousand pounds, the number of subscribers being 
417, of whom 358 were members, and 59 private 
friends. In reply to the president’s address, Mr. 
Manby stated that his connexion with the Institu- 
tion was far older than the time when he was 
elected its secretary, as he had attended its early 
meetings when he was first sent up by his father to 
London to work as a practical mechanic. But it 
has been within the last twenty years, during his 
tenure of office, that the annals of engineering 
have become most stirring in this country, and the 
Institution has been the arena on which the men 
were accustomed to meet who have acquired such 
fame in the history of applied science, such as Sir 
John Rennie, Mr. Rendel, Sir William Cubitt, 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. Bramah, Mr. Bidder, 
Mr. Field, and many others, whose works have 
distinguished the nineteenth century. Mr, 
Manby’s activity, zeal, and intelligence as secre- 
tary have greatly led to the prosperity which the 
Itistitution of Civil Engineers has attained. With 
a good feeling which will be appreciated by the 
profession, Mr. Manby craved leave to devote a 
portion of the sum included in the testimonial to 
the foundation of an annual premium which should 
bear his name. He also urged the establishment 
of some mutual benefit fund for the relief of the 
less fortunate members of the profession, expressing 
his willingness to devote for this object a further 
portion of the sum that had been placed at his 
disposal, After the meeting the members and 
their friends adjourned to dine at Greenwich, 
where, among the other toasts of the evening, the 
toast was proposed of ‘Success to the Great Eastern 
Steam Ship.’ Mr. Scott Russell, in his reply, in 
the absence of Mr, Brunel, stated the gratifying 
fact that three-fourths of the shares in the ship 
were held by members and associates of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, a favourable guarantee 
for the safety of the structure as well as the success 
of the Company. 

In the Civil Service Estimates, issued this week, 
the sum of 541,233/. is set down for Public Educa- 
tion in Great Britain; 78,8557. for Science and 
Arts Department; 213,030/. for Education in 
Treland; 3602/. for the University of London ; 
75101. for Scotch Universities; 24251. for the 
Queen’s University, Ireland; 5001. for the Royal 
Trish Academy; 300/. for the Royal Hibernian 
Academy; 25001. for the Belfast Theological 
Professors; 70,0007. for the British Museum 
(Establishment) ; 43,3141. for the British Museum 

uildings) ; 69441. British Museum (Purchases) ; 

5261. for National Gallery, including purchases of 
pictures; and 4380/. for scientific works and 
experiments. 

The Burney Prize at Cambridge has been ad- 
judged to Francis Exton, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, for the best prose philosophical critique on a 
passage in ‘ Pope’s Essay on Man,’ commencing— 

* Of systems possible if tis confessed,” 
and following thirty-four lines. 


Paris letters announce the discovery in that city 
of a new planet—the forty-fourth in number: it 
is in the constellation of the Balance. 

M. Thuret, of Cherbourg, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Botanical section of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 

Professor Carlo Matteucci has just been elected 
amember of the French Institute. He is Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
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Pisa, and succeeds Meltoni of Naples, The science 
of natural philosophy, and especially the electric 
branch of it, owes much to Italian genius, as the 
names of Volta, Galvani, and others prove. Pro- 
fessor Matteucci is well known in England 
among scientific men by his works on physio- 
logical and electric subjects, and also by his hav- 
ing received the Copley medal twelve years ago. 

M. Brifaut, member of the French Academy, 
expired yesterday morning, atthe age of 77. He 
was the author of the tragedies of Jane Grey 
(1807), Ninus IZ. (1813), Charles de Navarre 
(1820), an opera, named Olympie (1820), of which 
Spontini composed the music, and of several fugi- 
tive pieces of verse, none of any great merit. 
Among them were some stanzas in honour of the 
birth of the King of Rome, and a piece of verse in 
honour of the return of Louis XVIII. His last 
work was his reply to Count de Falloux at the recep- 
tion of this latter asan Academician. 

Prince Napoleon, who made a voyage last year 
to Greenland and Iceland, and who collected 
numerous specimens of the zoological, mineral, and 
other productions of those northern climes, has 
caused the specimens to be divided amongst 
the Museum of National History and the Mining 
School of Paris, and various provincial and foreign 
museums, It is not, we hear, unlikely that his 
name will shortly have to be added to the list of 
‘royal and noble authors,” as he has written an 
account ofthe said voyage, and of the political 
condition of the Scandinavian kingdoms, which he 
took occasion to study in the course of it, 

A hitherto unpublished letter of Petrarch’s has 
just appeared from the press of Zambeccara, in 
Padua; it is dated October the 9th, 1356, and was 
addressed to Marguardo, Bishop of Augsburg, and 
imperial viceroy in Lombardy. It was extracted 
from a Codex, which originally belonged to the 
Gaddi Library in Florence. 

The Chevalier Maffei, the best Italian translator 
of Schiller’s dramas, is now in Turin superintend- 
ing the publication of a metrical version of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and his minor poems, which 
he has undertaken. There exists more than one 
Italian version of Milton’s poems, but those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing Signor Maffei’s 
present work in manuscript, pronounce it infinitely 
superior to any which have hitherto appeared, both 
in accuracy of rendering, and loftiness and beauty 
of language. 

Professor Rochleder, of Prague, has just disco- 
vered a new antiphlogistic material, which pro- 
mises to become of considerable importance. It 
consists of a liquid chemical composition, the secret 
of which the professor does not as yet divulge, 
and which renders wood and other articles inde- 
structible by fire. Several successful experiments 
have been already made, and others, on a larger and 
more extended scale, are promised in a few days. 

It is well known that most of the ministers and 
eminent public personages of France, during the 
reign of the late King Louis Philippe, were dis- 
tinguished in literature as well as in politics, and 
that when the revolution of 1848 removed them 
from the political stage, they resumed their literary 
avocations with veritable enthusiasm. Ata recent 
meeting of the Archeological Society of Beziers, 
one of the most eminent of these politico-literary 
personages, M. Viennet, the Academician, made this 
declaration :—‘‘I can honestly declare that all the 
happy days I have passed in my life are owing 
solely to literature. whilst politics have been to me 
only a long succession of ennuis, deceptions, regrets, 
and disgust . How often have I thanked Heaven 
for having given me one of those vivacious, ardent, 
energetic passions which triumph over ennuis, 
disappointments, and discouragements,—which are 
for the mind they dominate a shield impenetrable 
to the strokes of fortune, to the envenomed shafts 
of hatred and envy, to the insinuations of male- 
volence, and to the bitterness of ingratitude! Thanks 
to my passion for letters and poetry, I have been 
able to pass, with a firm foot and a stout heart, 
through the combats, discords, and sorrows which 
the country has suffered more than I, for I have 
lost only honours, and they are little indeed. 
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Literature has consoled me for the losg 
thing.” Come 

Doctor Télesius, director of the Gymnas; 
Miihlhausen, has just died, at an sdvabecan 
He received his college education at Leipsic and 
immediately afterwards made a scientific journe 
through Portugal, which attracted the attention of 
the Russian Government, and brought him under 
the notice of the emperor, who attached him to his 
service. From 1803 to 1806 he travelled ag na- 
turalist with the first Russian expedition which 
sailed round the world, and subsequently he pub- 
lished an account of his journey. His contriby. 
tions to science were frequent. 

The Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg hag 
just been enriched by a magnificent collection of 
coins and medals, purchased by command of the 
emperor from the heirs of the late Count Perow. 
sky. It contains many thousand specimens of ex. 
tremely rare coins of different epochs, amongst 
which may be particularly mentioned the silver 
and bronze money of the time of the Bosphorus 
kings. This new acquisition will raise the numis. 
matic collection of the Imperial Hermitage to a 
very high rank, it being now one of the richest and 
most interesting in existence. 

A work which seems destined to create consi- 
derable sensation in the political world, a Histo, 
of the Reign of Louis Philippe, by M. de Nou- 
vion, has just appeared in Paris. It is written in 
a spirit favourable to the much maligned monarch, 
and is therefore a sort of answer to the. numerous 
soi-disant histories in which he is assailed. 

The third annual meeting of the International 
Congress of Statistics is to be held at Vienna, on 
the 3lst August next, and is to be attended by 
economists of all countries. 

Aimé Bonpland, the veteran naturalist, and 
friend and fellow traveller of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, has, notwithstanding his great age, just set 
out on a journey botanical of research in Paraguay. 











FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

THE circumstances under which this exhibition is 

opened to the public require some explanation. 

Many of our readers are not aware that under the 

above title is represented a Society which might 

have been called ‘‘The Art Union of Edinburgh,” 
so much does it resemble in constitution and work- 
ing the Art Unions of London and Glasgow. The 

Royal Association was founded in 1833, and in- 

corporated by Royal charter in 1847, and claims to 

be the first ofsimilar institutions established in the 

United Kingdom. The annual payment by the 

subscribers is 1/. 1s., and the fund thus collected 

is appropriated to the purchase of various works of 
modern art, which are distributed, as in other 

Art Unions, with prizes which are awarded to 

certain members by lot. It possesses, however, 

two peculiarities. One is that, the committee of 
management being understood to consist only of 
patrons of art, noblemen and others, who derive 
no profit from any sale or traffic in works of art, 
it is the practice of this committee themselves to 
select those works which shall be distributed as 
prizes, and not to leave the selection, as in other 
cases, to the allottees. Another is, that the spare 
funds of the Association are devoted to the pur- 
chase of works of art intended to go towards the 
formation of a Scottish National Gallery, The 
exhibition of the Edinburgh Association therefore 
comprises works which have been selected by the 
committee to be given away as prizes, and of 
some choice paintings thought worthy to be the 
nucleus of the future gallery. This year, for the 
first time, the committee have resolved upon the 
step of exhibiting in London, in order that the 
objects of the Association may be more widely 
known, and have taken rooms for the purpose at 

5, Waterloo-place. 

The collection thus made up consists of four 
pictures, the permanent property of the Associa 
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tion, and of the sixty about to be distributed. The 
first place is occupied by Noel Paton’s great picture, 
The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania, purchased in 
1850 for 7002. The style of this work has been 
long familiar to art ; and were not the execution 
of thepaintingremarkably good, it is not too much to 
say that the subject would be tame and hackneyed 
after themass of minor decorative composition which 
we have seen of late years of thisclass. Wantof ori- 
inality and absence of intellectual power, how- 
ever, are atoned for by the profuse introduction of 
alluring female forms, and by great skill of paint- 
ing. The ladies of Titania’s court, be it known, 
however distorted and monstrous their male ad- 
mirers may be, are no thin etherial essences or 
sexless abstractions, but plump, solid, handsome 
little women, of divers complexions, swarthy, 
brown, and fair, but of unvarying beauty of out- 
line and grace of action ; indulging, for the most 
part, in pastimes which, amongst superior beings, 
would be decidedly improper, in a state of almost 
universal nudity. The ingenuity of the artist has 
been taxed to the utmost in finding employment 
for the denizens of his world. They ride on the 
owl's back, as Shakspeare’s Puck does on the bat’s ; 
they feed lizards and beetles, press wine from 
grapes, light up Will-o’-the-wisps, swim, fly, gambol, 
make love, and gnaw their nails with jealousy, in 
many respects like ordinary mortals. What we 
most admire in this picture is the light upon the 
central figure of Titania, which is admirably man- 
both as to distance and with reference to the 

other portions of the motley scene. 

A second work is Dawn revealing the New World 
to Columbus, by Harvey, bought in 1855 for 3151. 
Of faults of composition in this subject we have 
already spoken in mentioning the engraving—the 
forced theatrical attitudes of all the actors, from 
Columbus down to the sailors, dre too glaring to 
escape animadversion. 

The Porteous Mob, byDrummond, was secured in 
1856 for 1501. The picture is full of the liveliest 


action, and is well calculated to arrest attéftton. 


In the distant haze a man mounting a ladder ap- 
pears to be fixing a rope to a gibbet, amidst a 
crowd of excited citizens. On the right a scene is 
being enacted which it is not difficult to under- 
stand. A young woman uses every art of per- 
suasion to prevent her brother or lover from taking 
part in the affray, and in the centre a young lady is 
being handed from a sedan chair. The picturesque 
roofs of the Old Town are well managed, and very 
considerable fancy and skill are displayed in many 
of the details. 

The fourth picture 1s Inverary Castle, by H. 
Macculloch, a fine mountain scene, with a lake on 
the left, and a huge ruin in the front of the spec- 
tator. Purchased during this year for 2607, 

We next come to the prize pictures selected by 
the Committee. The highest priced is a landscape, 
Summer-day in Skye—View of the Callin Moun- 
tains, by Horatio Macculloch, valued at 2007. The 
picture is hung too high to enable a fair estimate 
to be made of its merits; but, so far as can be 
judged, it seems to be a work of very careful and 
admirable detail. The general effect is decidedly 
pleasing. 

Irish Pilgrims, by Erskine Nicol (1807.), repre- 
sents a group of ragged wanderers kneeling at the 
foot of a picturesque old cross. The cross seems, 
on the whole, to leave more impression on the spec- 
tator's mind than the figures. The former has 
been carefully studied, and the general result of the 
scene picturesque and fresh, but not impressive. 

The Port of London (1261.), by Samuel Bough, 
represents our dirty river, black with colliers, 
smoke, and endless impurities, under a strange sort 
of light, like that which gleams up under the skirts 
of a thunder-cloud, and renders a group of shipping 
with considerable effect and much study of attrac- 
tive forms. 

A Shadow on the Path, by James Archer (1051.), 
is an attempt in the style of some of our modern 
painters; leaning to great prominence in the 
figure of the young mother seated in the foreground, 
and to an a eornge of considerable minuteness 


in dealing with the foliage in the distance. No- 





thing, however, is unduly exaggerated, and the 
effect on the whole is gratifying. 

A Nameless Rill, by Walter H. Paton (1007.), 
is a beautiful study of woody verdure, foliage, and 
ferns, very delicately and carefully painted, with 
a surprising amount of care and labour, and with- 
out obtrusiveness or ostentation. 

Arran (701.), by J. Milne Donald, isa fine subject 
for a landscape, well treated. 

Llewelyn and his brave Hound Gélert, by Gourlay 
Steell (657.), is a figure subject, very successfully 
treated. The chief holds his face buried in his 
hands, whilst he watches the expiring throes of his 
dog, both figures being well drawn and painted. 
Close by is the boar lying dead in the chamber, 
covered with a hunting robe, which has, perhaps, 
saved the artist some trouble. 

Politicians (601.), an amusing scene of children, 
by Alex. H. Burr, will have a charm for many 
visitors, with its humorous rendering of childish 
nature, in the spirit of Wilkie ; painted with much 
vigour of drawing and colour. 

Un Giorno Magro (451.), by John A. Houston, 
represents an Italian fish-stall. One of the figures 
is painted in relief against the sky, with powerful 
effect, and another female figure is equally im- 
pressive. 

Polly Peachwm (401.), by W. B. Jobnstone, 
promises much, but is disappointing on close ex- 
amination. The dress is arranged in strong light 
and shade, and has an excellent effect, but the fea- 
tures of the fair damsel, as she contemplates her 
charms in the mirror, lack the requisite decision 
and firmness of painting. 

A study from Rome is afforded by the example, 
La Transteverina, Rome (501.), by R. Herdman— 
a fine commanding figure. 

Nor should we omit to mention some exquisite 
small drawings by Mr. W. L. Leitch, representing 
Loch Maree, On the Lake of Geneva, Near Cal- 
lander, View in the Italian Tyrol, and Glenfalloch. 
The collection is one that will eminently repay 
inspection, as illustrative of the state of the arts 
in Scotland, sanctioned by a selection from na- 
tional works made by a native committee. It 
may be added that the whole sum to be distributed 
by the Association in prizes amounts to 26491, 17s. 


Ata sale of English pictures on Saturday last, 
at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, the following 
interesting specimens were disposed of, at the 
prices annexed :—Webster, R.A.—The Smile and 
the Frown, a pair of finished studies, mounted in 
one frame, for the celebrated pictures; on the 
back is the commencement of a sketch of the Boy 
with Many Friends; 54 guineas. The Dame 
School—A carefully finished sketch for the cele- 
brated work in the Vernon Gallery; 76 guineas. 
The Race—A charming finished sketch for the 
large picture exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1855. This study is of the highest quality ; 121 
guineas. The Return from the Fair—A composi- 
tion of eleven figures at a cottage door; children 
showing their fairings to their grandmother ; the 
fair seen in the background; 135 guineas. 
Horsley—Two scenes from Rob Roy and Ke- 
nilworth. In the latter, Queen Elizabeth 
charging the Earl of Leicester, on the terrace at 
Kenilworth, with his marriage with Amy Robsart ; 
64 guineas. Creswick, R.A., and Ansdell—A river 
scene, with richly wooded bank, a group of cows. 
watering ; 4 peasant on a horse leading a donkey 
into the water ; 80 guineas. T. Creswick, R.A. 
—A view in Wales, with a stone cottage among 
trees, near a stream falling among rocks to a 
quiet pool in the foreground ; a peasant girl and a 
dog approaching the pool; 131 guineis. The 
winding of a river near Bottway Coed, or Bettws- 
y-Coed ; 200 guineas. Sir Augustus Callcott, 
R.A. —An English landscape; 105 guineas, 
Frederick Goodall, R.A. —Le Bon Curé; 97 gui- 
neas. Lee, R.A.—An upright river scene, with 
woody bank ; 40 guineas, The Broken Bridge ; 151 
guineas. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. — Canterbury 
Cathedral, and the river Stowr ; 132 guineas. C. 
Stanfield, R.A.—A scetie from Milton’s Comus; 








81 guineas. J. Linnell—A landscape, with a 











oup of cattle watering; 80 guineas. Windsor 

‘orest ; 148 guineas. Mulready, R.A., 1824— 
The Negligent Brother—A peasant woman, in a 
red dress, holding a whip behind her back, about 
to punish a boy for neglecting a little child, who 
is lying on the ground asleep before some palings ; 
three playmates of the boy behind ; 128 guineas. 
Patrick Nasmyth—Gipsy Corner—Figures and 
cattle on a winding road at the entrance to a 
wood ; 104 guineas. Carshalton Mill—Effect of 
warm afternoon sun ; 140 guineas. An English 
landscape ; 111 guineas. A View near Lewes; 
251 guineas. This small but valuable collection 
produced the sum of 3,239], 6s. 6d, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
THE performance of Don Giovanni at the Royal 
Italian Opera might be regarded as not far from 
perfection by any one either literally blind or 
figuratively shutting his eyes to many faults. On 
paper the cast appears strong, and the highest 
vocal skill is sure to be displayed by such artistes 
as Grisi and Bosio, Mario, Ronconi, and Formes. 
The music of Mozart, too, is given by Mr. Costa’s 
select band, in a house like the Lyceum, in the 
most exquisite manner, and the choruses of the 
Royal Italian Opera are also all that could be 
desired. But more than perfect rendering of the 
music is desired in the lyric drama by all but mere 
professional connoisseurs. The eye must be pleased 
as well as the ear, and though musical taste may 
be gratified, the judgment is not satisfied by the 
performance at the Lyceum. In the first place, 
Ronconi, it is almost needless to insist, is not the 
ideal Don Giovanni of the lyric stage. With all 
his skilful management of voice and careful appli- 
ance of dress, he is incapable, in look, mien, and 
manner, of representing the gallant and fascinating 
Spanish nobleman. The Leporello of Formes, too, 
although distinct and effective in its way, is not 
the character that imagination attaches to the 
part. Instead of the obsequious attendant and 
low accomplice of his gay lord, this Leporello as- 
sumes too much the character of a companion and 
equal in station, as wellas an accomplice and assist« 
ant in mischief and guilt. The behaviour of the 
servant is at times offensively familiar ; and when 
patting his master on the back, or arranging his 
toilet, the checks he received are rather hints from 
Ronconi to Formes, than from Don Giovanni to 
Leporello, to be less obtrusive. Throughout, the 
part is made too bustling and fussy, the proba- 
bility being that Formes is afraid of being thought 
heavy, and to avoid this he passes into the opposite 
extreme of extravagant aid unnatural levity. The 
admirable singing does not atone for this fault, 
any more than does the exquisite vocalization of 
Bosio supply her want of the look and manner 
of artless rural simplicity as Zerlina. The Donna 
Anna of Grisi it would be difficult to match, yet 
it is not what once she used to make the part. 
Mdlle. Marai displays only a commendable me- 
diocrity as Donna Elvira. The Don Ottavio of 
Mario is excellent, but has not prominence enough 
to balance these deficiencies, and the most faultless 
dramatic performances are the minor parts of the 
Mazetto of Polonini, and the Commendatore of 
Tagliafico, The grace of Cerito in the minuet is 
such as no other danseuse can approach. As to 
the ever beautiful, ever welcome melodies of the 
opera, never has the ‘ Batti, batti,’ or the ‘ Vedrai 
carino,’ been more exquisitely sung than by Bosio. 
Mario’s ‘Tl mio tesoro’ every one is accustomed to 
admire, and the trio by Don Ottavio, Donna 
Anna, and Donna Elvira in the mask scene, elicited 
a unanimous encore. The music of Don Giovanni 
was sung by Ronconi with the utmost art through- 
out, and in the statue scene, in the last act, the 
dramatic effect was rendered with intense power. 
Our notice of the performance of this opera at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, with Piccolomini as Zerlina, 
we shall give in detail mext week, observing, 
meanwhile, that it has been received with great 
enthusiasm, and is to be repeated on each of the 
three opera evenings, 16th, 18th, and 20th instant, 
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Madame Ristori has commenced her series of 
representations at the Lyceum, having appeared 
this week in Medea and Rosmunda, the two parts 
which last year made the greatest impression on 
the public, and which bring out in highest intensity 
her tragic power and art. Last night she was to 
appear in Camma, the new tragedy of Montanelli, 
in which she is said to have excited the astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm of the Parisians this season. 
Our notice of the performances we reserve till next 
week. 

Murphy’s old English comedy, All in the 
Wrong, compressed into three acts, was revived 
at the Olympic on Thursday evening, affording a 
— change from the adaptations of modern 

rench plays which have of late almost exclusively 

occupied our stage. The acting was altogether as 
excellent as might have been anticipated from the 
cast. Sir John Restless is a part unlike most of 
those in which Mr. Robson has gained his laurels, 
but he represented with great effect the mishaps 
and misery of the fidgetty and jealous husband. 
Mrs. Stirling gave an equally expressive delinea- 
tion of the counter-jealousy and wretchedness of 
Lady Restless. It was amusing to see the magnifi- 
cent air with which the lady of quality sailed about 
in her rustling silks and powdered head-dress, furl- 
ing and unfurling her fan, and in mien and look, as 
well as words, giving vent to the excitement of her 
affronted dignity. The play satirizes not only the 
discomforts of jealousy in the married state, but 
the self-created torment of suspicious lovers, Mr. 
George Vining gave a capital idea of this miser- 
able condition in Mr. Beverley, who loves the fair 
and fascinating Belinda to distraction, but is con- 
stantly teasing her and tormenting himself by his 
suspicions and caprices, and still more troublesome 
apologies and. explanations. Miss Swanborough 
acts the part of Belinda with much spirit and re- 
finement. In graceful manner and clear articu- 
lation, as well as intelligent and. expressive de- 
lineation of all the parts she undertakes, MissSwan- 
borough has already shown herself one of the best 
actresses on the stage. Miss Marston looks an 
ra a Clarissa, and Mr. Gaston Murray a 
suitable Mr. Belmont, Miss Bromley a clever 
Tattle, the lady’s-maid; while the old fathers, 
who endeavour to cross the love of the young 
people, are well represented by Mr. Addison and 
Mr. Cooke. The minor parts are also well 
sustained, and the dresses and appointments 
correctly recall the days of swords and 
cocked hats, hooped petticoats, and sedan chairs. 
There is no great literary merit in the dialogue, and 
the passions and foibles illustrated are trite and 
obvious, but some of the situations are very amusing, 
and afford good scope for clever acting. When 
Belinda, after hearing her father’s cruel resolve, 
faints near the house of Sir John Restless, his 
gallant offer of assistance to the young lady is 
espied by Lady Restless from the window, and 
construed into unblushing and impudent guilt. 
The finding of the portrait of Mr. Beverley, which 
Belinda had dropped, complicates the plot, Sir 
John being positive that this is one of fis wife’s 
secret visitors. The comparison of the portrait 
with Mr. Beverley when they meet is enacted with 
much humour by Mr. Robson. The compression 
might have been judiciously increased in the last 
act, the lovers’ quarrels being repeated and pro- 
tracted till they become tedious. But the play, as 
represented at the Olympic, is a good specimen of 
light comedy, illustrative of common incidents of 
life, and satirizing familiar faults, while recalling 
scenes and modes of society a century ago. 

We regret to hear that there is so little prospect 
of Mr. Wigan being able to resume permanently 
his professional labours, that a farewell benefit is 

announced, in which he will take his leave of the 
stage. The management of the Olympic will pro- 
bably be continued under the direction of Mr. 
Robson and Mr. Addison. 

Two plays are just now exciting a good deal of 
curiosity in Paris. . The first is the famous Antony 
ef Alexander Dumas, which has been revived at 
the Gaité, after a slumber of many years. It is, 
as all who are familiar with modern dramatic 


literature know well, one of the most singular pro- 
ductions of the romantic school, and its first repre- 
sentation, just after the revolution of 1830, created 
prodigious sensation. Its plot and personages are 
scandalously immoral, and would never be tolerated 
on the English stage ; but they are not too strong 
for the Parisian atmosphere, and it must be con- 
fessed that the piece towers far above modern pro- 
ductions in dialogue, construction, and dramatic 
interest. Madame Lacressonnitre plays with great 
effect the principal female character, in which the 
late Madame Dorval wasso grand. Laferriére, as 
the Antony, is not up to the mark of Bocage, the 
‘‘creator’ of the part. The second play mentioned 
in our letters is called Dalila, is by M. Octave 
Feuillet, and is being performed at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. It is a picture of vice in high life, or 
le monde, and appears to be written to prove that 
the ‘‘ respectable ” classes in Paris are little better 
than the demi-monde. M. Feuillet has heretofore 
been happier in the choice of his subjects, and, 
judging from what we are told of the play, happier 
in his treatment of them. 

At the last general meeting of the Society of 
Theatrical Performers of Paris, it was stated that 
from the foundation of the society in 1840, up to 
the end of 1856, the receipts exceeded 51,000/. in 
English money, and that of them only between 
80007. and 9000/. were disbursed in relief to the 
distressed members, leaving the rest to be invested. 

An opera, called Les Dames Capitaines, in three 
acis, has been produced at the Thé&tre de l’Opéra 
Comique at Paris. The libretto, which is by M. 
de Melesville, is based on adventures of personages 
of the Fronde—a subject which has been worn 
threadbare on the French stage: the music is by 
M. Reber, and is pretty and—weak. Madame 
Duprez and Mdlle. Lemercier support the principal 
parts in the opera. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL InstTITUTE. — June 5th. —Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the chair. An 
extensive series of portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots was, in accordance with the announcement 
made at the previous meeting, brought before the 
Society. It was stated that in consequence of the 
high degree of interest with which the proposed 
formation of such a collection had been received, 
and the readiness with which various portraits of 
value had been promised by private collectors and 
certain public bodies possessing such memorials of 
the Queen of Scots, it would be impracticable to 
complete the requisite arrangements for some days 
tocome. The collection already displayed would 
ere long be augmented by the portraits liberally 
contributed by the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Viscount Duncan, the Earl 
of Warwick, Mr. Howard of Greystoke Castle, Mr. 
Botfield, M.P.; Sir John Richardson, Bart., and 
others, The Prince Albert, patron of the Society, 
had also condescended to signify his approbation 
of the undertaking, and permission had been gra- 
ciously conceded that the series should be enriched 
by certain valuable portraitures from the Royal 
collections. Through the kindness of Mr. Stirling, 
M.P., Mr. Slade, the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and 
several distinguished collectors, the series of con- 
temporary engraved portraits had been rendered 
very nearly complete. The arrangement of the 
collection, now in progress in the apartments of 
the Institute in Suffolk-street, will not be complete 
before the 17th or 18th instant. Mr. Freeman 
gave a description of the uncommon architectural 
features of a remarkable church in Monmouthshire, 
St. Mellon’s, near Cardiff, and produced several 
drawings in illustration of his remarks. Mr. 
Octavius Morgan offered a very interesting expla- 
nation of the progress of the art of watchmaking, 
as exemplified by the extensive collection formed 
by him, and brought before the Society on this 
occasion. He set. forth the characteristic peculi- 
arities in their construction, from the earliest speci- 
mens of pocket clocks, as they were termed, pro- 





duced by the ingenious artificers of Nuremberg, at 
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the commencement of the sixteenth cen and 
he traced the gradual progress of the improve. 
ments by which the highest degree of perfection 
in mechanism had ultimately been attained. Lond 
Talbot, referring to the numerous interesting me. 
morials of the ill-fated Queen of Scots, by which 
the audience were surrounded, observed that M. 
Stuart appeared to have had a great predilection 
for watches and orloges; and that amongst the 
numberless specimens traditionally attributed to 
her, there were doubtless some of high interest 
and authenticity, as identified with her history, 
Miss Agnes Strickland, the accomplished bio. 
grapher of the Queen of Scots, being present on 
this occasion, specially mentioned as of most inte- 
resting character the watch presented by Mary to 
her faithful attendant Mary Seton, and now in the 
possession of Sir John Dick Lauder, Bart. Mr, 
Westwood brought an ancient portrait of Shak- 
speare, which bears strong resemblance to the 
celebrated Chandos portrait. He also offered 
some remarks on several beautiful sculptures in 
ivory, sent for examination by Mr. Webb; two of 
them of the Carlovingian period ; the other an ex: 
ample of Italian art, of rare beauty in its design, 
Professor Buckman gave a detailed account of the 
completion of the museum erected at Cirencester 
as a despository for the numerous antiquities of the 
Roman and other periods recently there discovered, 
This structure has been provided through the libe- 
rality of the Earl Bathurst ; and the remarkable 
mosaic pavements brought to light during the last 
few years have been successfully transferred thither 
by the care and skill of Professor Buckman. Mr. 
Freeland brought a curious conduit pipe of terra- 
cotta, lately found on his property near Chichester, 
and doubtless, as was confirmed by the opinion of 
Mr. Neville and other gentlemen present familiar 
with Roman remains, to be classed with vestiges 
of that character. It is, however, of very unusual 
fashion, and fabricated with great skill. Mr. Free- 
land.described the abundance of Roman remains 
and coins constantly occurring in the neighbour- 
hood, the traces almost daily to be noticed of the 
ancient inhabitants of Regnum. The Duke of 
Northumberland, who honoured the meeting with 
his presence, contributed for exhibition the original 
silver seals engraved by Simon, bearing the achieve 
ment and portrait of Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, Lord High Admiral, 1632; and 
the curious leaden seal, found in the Thames, with 
the effigy and name of Henry de Percy, a relique 
of the thirteenth century. The Duke sent also for 
examination a beautiful gold ring of the Roman 
period, found at Corbridge, and the exquisite 
miniature portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, by 
Gerbier, the finest existing example of his produc- 
tions. The Hon. Richard Neville produced a 
choice selection from his collection of rings, con- 
sisting of recent additions to his Dactylotheca, of 
various periods, including several examples attr- 
buted to the Anglo-Saxon age, with others of very 
beautiful workmanship, and value. Mr. Neville 
brought also a stone implement of very rare type, 
found with a large cinerary urn at Audley End. 
It bears resemblance to a small club or maul, but 
its use may have been for triturating grain at 
very early period. Captain Hoare, of Cork, sent 
notice of arare example of ring money, an wmque 
variety, found in the county of Dublin ; it is of 
pure gold, and resembles a specimen found in the 
south of England. Mr. Rolls brought a bronze 
spear-head of massive proportions, found near 
Cardiff, and remarkable as being found with barbs. 
Lord Talbot observed that no similar type had oc- 
curred to his knowledge, and that it was unknown 
amongst the numerous varieties found in Treland. 
Mr. Le Keux exhibited a collection of very inter- 
esting architectural and topographical drawings 
by artists of note now deceased, including Turner, 
Prout, Sir H. Englefield, John Carter, Hearne, 
Pyne, Bartlett, &c. Captain Oakes presented 


some beautiful photographs taken by himself 1 
Norfolk, and presenting admirable illustrations of 
Castle Rising, Pentney Abbey, and the ancient 
buildings at Lynn. The arrangements for the an- 





nual meeting st Chester, commencing July 22nd, 
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were announced. Every disposition had been 
shown to contribute to the gratification and in- 
structive character of the proceedings. The So- 
ciety had been invited to Liverpool, where the ex- 
tensive Museum of Antiquities, formed by Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, including the valuable Faussett col- 
lections, would form an important feature of attrac- 
tion, An invitation had also been received from 
Mr. Watt, to visit Speke Hall, one of the finest 
examples of domestic architecture in Lancashire ; 
and a day would be devoted to the special enjoy- 
ment of the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manches- 
ter. Caernarvon Castle, and other attractive ob- 
jects, are included in the excursions. The tempo- 
rary museum, to be formed in the ancient refectory 
of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, promises to be of un- 
usual interest in illustrating local antiquities and 
history. 


Roya InstituTIoN.—May 22nd.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. Edward Vivian, Esq., M.A., M.R.L., 
‘On Meteorology, with Observations and Sketches 
taken during a Balloon Ascent.’ <A series of 
curves, showing the results of daily observations 
since 1842, and contributed during the last six 
years to the Meteorological Reports of the Regis- 
trar-General, were exhibited. From these a sum- 
mary of the climate of the south-eastern coast of 
Devon, as compared with the averages of Eng- 
land was deduced,— 
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The errors in medical and other works”weré-re- 
ferred to, especially in regard to the fall of rain, 
which is nearly double, both in amount and dura- 
tion, on Dartmoor as compared with the south- 
eastern coast, from Exmouth to the Start Point, 
where the humidity of the air is also proportionally 
less, being, as stated above, the same in absolute 
amount with the average of England, and sensibly 
less in the proportion of 7 to 9. The climate of 
that coast was shown to be cool and dry in summer, 
but comparatively humid, as well as warm, in 
winter, owing to the influence of the sea, which 
retains a more uniform temperature, exhaling 
moisture in dry cold weather, but acting as a con- 
denser whenever its temperature is below the 
dew-point of the air. A set of instruments were 
exhibited, which gave, approximately, the fol- 
lowing results from one monthly observation :— 
é maximum and minimum temperature; the 
maximum, minimum, and mean humidity; the 
greatest influence, and the duration of sunshine ; 
the amount and duration of rain. The principle of 
most of these was founded upon the atmometer, 
with a combination of the wet and dry bulb 
and differential thermometers. By curves, ex- 
hibiting the fluctuations of the barometer, and 
the character of the weather, was shown how im- 
portant it was to ascertain also the hygrometrical 
condition of the atmosphere, the barometer fre 
quently rising before rains from the east. This 
diagram also proved how little influence the moon 
exerts, and the fallacy of the generally re- 
ceived opinion that its changes determine the 
subsequent character of the weather. In conclu- 
sion, a narrative was given of a balloon ascent, 
illustrated by drawings of aerial phenomena, from 
sketches taken on the spot. The chief peculiarities 
of these were, the altitude of the horizon, which 
remained practically on a level with the eye at an 
elevation of two miles, causing the surface of the 
earth to appear concave instead of convex, and to 
recede during the rapid ascent, whiist the horizon 
and the balloon seemed to be stationary: the de- 
finite outlines and pure colouring of objects directly 
beneath, although reduced to microscopic propor- 
tions, occasioned by the absence of refraction and 








dispersion of the coloured rays when passing per- 
pendicularly through media of different densities, 
which, at an angle, produce aerial perspective : the 
rich combination of rays bursting throughj clouds, 
and having the sun’s disc for their focus, contrasted 
with shadows upon the earth which radiate from 
a vanishing point on the horizon, the narrow 
shadows of clouds and eminences, such as Harrow 
and Richmond, being projected several miles, as 
seen in the lunar mountains: the magnificent 
Alpine scenery of the upper surfaces of cloud, still 
illumined, at high altitudes, by the cold silvery 
ray, contrasted with the rich hues of clouds at 
lower levels, and the darkness of the earth after 
sunset. At higher altitudes than could be attained, 
and above the level of perpetual congelation, were 
the beautiful cirrus clouds, composed of snow 
crystals, in every form and rich development of 
the original hexagon, affording the materials for a 
new era in architecture, and designs from nature’s 
hand for a crystal palace. In acoustics, several 
interesting phenomena were noticed. The sound 
of London rolled westward as far as its smoke, but 
was lost above the clouds, where the most intense 
silence prevailed, as also near the surface of the 
earth, showing that sound ascends. The electrical 
phenomena of lightning, hail, the peculiar forms 
of thunder clouds, and the aurora borealis, were 
beautifully illustrated with the instruments of the 
Institution ; and photographs of natural clouds 
were exhibited, as also a method of introducing 
them by a second’s negative in printing landscapes. 


Astatic.—June 6th.—Professor Wilson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. H.W. Hammond, Esq., of 
the Bengal Civil Service, was elected a member of 
the Society. The President brought to the notice 
of the Society some valuable Buddhist votive offer- 
ings, in pure gold, which had been obligingly lent, 
for the inspection of the members, by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. These ar- 
ticles were found by some labourers employed in 
levelling a pagoda, on the eastern heights of Ran- 
goon, in the year 1855; and their value was 
roughly estimated in India as amounting to 25,000 
rupees, but it probably exceeds that amount. The 
articles consist of three models of temples, the 
largest of which is 1 foot 24 in. high, and 8 inches 
in diameter ; a helmet, and a belt set with jewels ; 
a tassel, a small cup with a ruby on the top; a 
covered bowl, or box, containing calcined human 
bones; and a scroll, bearing an inscription in the 
Pali character. All the articles are of pure gold, 
and the workmanship of the mouldings and chas- 
ings are of a very superior order. From the in- 
scription on the scroll, it appears that in the year 
1484 a.D., the Queen of Pegu, having built a 
temple and munificently endowed it, presented to 
it these articles, and others of a like valuable cha- 
racter, for the use of its attendants. She defrayed 
the expenses of ordaining priests (among whom 
were 250 slaves, and eight criminals released from 
jail!) for the service of the temple ; built monas- 
teries for them to reside in; and made provision 
for their support. Among other offerings, she 
states that she presented her own hair as a burnt 
offering. All this she did, as she expresses it, in 
the hope that in future transmigrations, she might 
be born a royal personage ; that she might appear 
before the glory of the presence of God ; and that, 
as in time past, she had placed her trust in the 
Excellent God, so in all time to come she might do 
right, be delivered from all evil, and be preserved 
from all intercourse or communion with wicked 
and evil disposed men. The President then laid 
before the meeting the reports of the several gen- 
tlemen who had consented to open and compare 
the translations of the ancient inscription of Tig- 
lath Pileser I., which had been made, independ- 
ently, by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, 
and Drs. Hincks and Oppert ; and sent, sealed, to 
the Society's house, as mentioned in our Num- 
ber of the 6th instant. The reports were gene- 


rally to the effect that there was, with few ex- 
ceptions, an agreement as to the main purport 
of each paragraph, often in the very expression 





of the meaning. There is, however, frequently a 


difference as to particular words ; an instance of 
which is noticed in the case of the hunting exploits 
of the King, who celebrated the killing of a num- 
ber of animals, called by one translator ‘wild 
buffaloes,’ by another ‘wild elephants,’ and by 
a third left doubtful. While expressing, generally, 
a confidence in the basis of interpretation adopted, 
it was observed that much remained to be done 
before everything could be accepted with cer- 
tainty ; but there was every reason to expect that 
the uncertainty yet remaining would be overcome. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—May 8th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 

Astronomer Royal, in the chair. 1. ‘Results of 
the Observations of Small Planets made at the 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the Months of 
April and May, 1857.’ 2. ‘Note on the Variable 
Star 420 (Mayer) Leonis, or R Leonis of Arge- 
lander.’ By J. R. Hind, Esq. There appears to 
be a little confusion about the history of the star to 
which the Astronomer Royal has directed attention 
at p. 169 of the ‘Monthly Notice’. for April, 
B.A.C. 3345, or, to call it by its more usual desig- 
nations, 420 (Mayer) Leonis, or R. Leonis of Ar- 
gelander. The variability of this star has been 
known since 1782, and was detected by Dr. J. A. 
Koch of Dantzic, as may be seen from the ‘Ber- 
liner Jahrbuch’ for 1788. By a typographical 
error or inadvertence the period is stated in Sir 
John Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astronomy’ to be 
‘many years;’ but, notwithstanding its fluctua- 
tions are subject to occasional irregularities, it 
would appear from the latest data published by 
Professor Argelander that the period given by the 
discoverer at p. 96 of the ‘ Berliner Jahrbuch’ for 
1818, viz. 312 days, is nearly correct. The star 
has been said to vary from 54 magnitude to invisi- 
bility. Ihave had it under constant observation 
for some years past, as it falls within our ecliptical 
chart for Hour X., but have never found it below 
the 10% maghitéde ; and I am inclined to think 
Mr. Pogson is correct when he assigns as its ordi- 
nary limits of variation 5—10 magnitude. (See 
‘Radcliffe Observations,’ vol. xv.) The maximum 
for the present year is fixed on June 21 by Pro- 
fessor Argelander, in the letter of which an extract 
was published in the ‘ Monthly Notice’ for March 
last. It is one of the most fiery-looking variables 
on our list—fiery in every stage from maximum to 
minimum, and is really a fine telescopic object in a 
dark sky, about the time of greatest brilliancy, 
when its colour forms a striking contrast with the 
steady white light of the sixth magnitude, a little 
to the north. 3. ‘On the Variable Star U Gemino- 
rum.’ By Norman Pogson, Esq. 4. ‘On the Occul- 
tation of Spica Virginis, 1857, May 6.’ By T. W. 
Burr, Esq., and by W. Huggins, Esq. 5. ‘On the 
Zodiacal Light.’ By Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. 
6. ‘ Experiment on the Sun’s Actinic Power.’ By 
J.J. Waterston, Esq. 7. ‘Observations on the 
Planet Mars.’ By Prof. Secchi. 8. ‘On the Means 
which will be available for correcting the Measure 
of the Sun’s Distance, in the next twenty-five 
years.’ By the Astronomer Royal. The Astronomer 
Royal presses on the attention of astronomers the 
importance of observing Mars in 1860 and 1862 ; 
and for this purpose, the necessity of speedily 
making the preparations, instrumental and lite- 
rary, which he has described, especially that of the 
charts of stars with the path of Mars. At the 
same time he urges that the future astronomical 
public will not be satisfied, unless all practical use 
is made of the transits of Venus of 1874 and 1882 ; 
and that for these, a thorough discussion of the 
elements of the orbit of Venus, the determination 
of some distant longitudes, and a reconnaissance of 
Wilkes’ Land, must be effected within a few years. 
Mr. De La Rue exhibited finished engravings of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, the latter printed 
in colours, copies of which he most handsomely 
offers to Fellows of the Society, who may apply 
for them to the Assistant Secretary. Of the advan- 
tage of colour-printing it may be permitted to re- 
tain a doubt; but of the beauty of the result 
obtained in the case of Jupiter it would be difficult 
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GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 8th,—Sir Roderick I, 
Murchison, President, in thé chair. Elections. — 
Commander R. Aldrich, R.N., Rev. G. Gleig, 
Captain F. Hughes, Madras Cavalry ; Colonel the 
Hon. J. Lindsay, Captain P. Ryder, R.N., Cap- 
tain Allen Young, A. C. Blackstone, Cornwallis 
R. Cartwright, John Doble, Surgeon R.N. ; 
Edward Eyre, lieutenant-governor of St. Vin- 
cent’s; Messrs. Samuel Gurney, M.P., Abel 
Smith, Philip Smith, and Henry Whité were 
elected Fellows. The papets read Were—1. ‘On 
the Battles of Sellasia, Marathon, and Thermus,’ 
by General Jochmus, _ Lieutenant-General Joch- 
mus, late Germanic Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and of the German Navy, under his Royal High- 
ness the Archduke Johnof Austria, gave detailed ver- 
bal explanations on the following manuscripts :— 
1. Commentaries on the Expedition of Philip of 
Macedon against Thermus and Sparta, and on the 
operation of Brennus ahd the Gauls against Thet- 
mopyle and Etolia;’ 2. ‘Commentaty on the 
Battle of Marathon ; 8. ‘Conimentaries on the 
Battle of Sellasia, and on the Strategical Move- 
ments of the Generals of Antiquity between Tegea, 
Caryae, and Sparta.’ The General said that these 
papers had all been written in Greece, dn the spot 
of action, between the years 1830 and 1834, when 
he was an aide-de-camp to General Sir Richard 
Church, commandet-in-chief of the armies during 
the Greek war of independence ; or later, when 
General Jochmus was employed as a captain in the 
Greco-Bavarian office at Athens. The above manu- 
scripts had been presented to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in 1853, together with others, written 
in English, which have already been published by 
the Society, but the present manuscripts required 
translations from the French and other prepara- 
tions prior to being printed. In referring to, and 
commenting on the eight maps which accompany 
the above three manuscripts, General Jochinus 
pointed out how the ancient geography of some 
districts in Greece was elucidated by these com- 
mentaries on the military operations of old in those 
countries, and vice vers, how the study on the 
spot of those military operations had assisted him 
in determining, amongst others, the sites of Ther- 
mus and of Metapa (Polybius, lib. 5), the site of 
Marathon (already identified before him with the 
position of modern Vrana by Colonel Leake), the 
probable extension of the Greek and thé Persian 
lines of battle, and the likely number of troops en- 
gaged at Marathon (Herddotus, Plutarch, Thucy- 
dides, &c.). General Jochmus further showed 
how he had determined the site of the ruins 
of 'Sellasia, its subterraneous spring mentioned 
by Pausanias, and the battle field between An- 
tigonus and Cleomenes in its immediate neigh- 
bourlood; also how he happened to discovét 
in 1884 the sites of all the places and monu- 
ménts mentioned by Pausanias in his descrip- 
tion of the road from Argos to Sparta—viz., the 
Ruins of Caryae, the Trophy of Hercules, the 
Temple of Jupiter Scotitas, the Temple of Apollo 
at Thornax, &c. Finally, General Jochmus, by 
referring to the eighth map, representing a part of 
Laconia and Cynuria, showed how he had been 
enabled to trace thereon the following military 
positions and operations, viz. :—1st. The camp of 
Epaminondas advancing against Sparta after the 
Battle of Leuctra; 2nd. Philip ih order of battle 
opposed to the Spartan army, after the fight on 
the Metielaion ; 3rd. Battle Field of Sellasia ; 4th. 
Philopoemen in ambuscade in the Forest of Scd- 
tita ; 5th. Philopoemen encamped at Barbosthenes 
before the battle against Nabis, A.c. 192; 6th. 
Titus Quinctius encamped at Caryae, A.c. 195; 
7th. Philopoemen at Caryae, A.c. 192 (See Pau- 
sanias, Xenophon, Titus Livius). 2. ‘Remarks 
on Serpent Island.’ By Captain Spratt, R.N., 
C.B. 3. ‘On the Hydrography of thé Valley of 
the Arve.’ By- Professor Paul Chaix, cotrespond- 
ing F.RGS. 4. fee am of Darien,’ By 
H. C. Caldwell, M.D., U.S.N. 


a Bin Biatige nwo came, Hetey 6h 








ham, Esq. was elected a member of the Society. 
Mr. Bond éxhibited Actinia turionana, bréd from 
larvee found in the shoots of Scotch firs in Buck- 
inghamshite; also the living larvis, in their singular 
cases, of Coleophora palliatella and C. ewrrici- 
pennella, from Richmond Park. Mr. 8. Stevens 
exhibited ‘Stenolophus elegans, from Sheerness. 
Mr. Janson exhibited a number of rare Coleoptera, 
including Homolota confusa, found in a nest of 
Formica fuliginosa at Norwood. Mr Smith 
brought for distribution atnongst the members a 
series of British Formicide. The Rev. H. Stowell 
exhibited a fine dark variety of Militea Euphro- 
syne, approaching the M. Thalia of Haworth. 
Mr. Stainton exhibited larve of Hypercallia chris- 
tiernana, received from Switzerland. Mr. West- 
wood read déscriptions of some new species of 
Callirhipus from Ceylon, sent by M. Neitner ; and 
announced that the publication of Sepp’s ‘ Neder- 
landsche Insecten’ had lately been resumed in 
Holland. Mr. Moore read descriptions of some 
new speciés of Ewplea in the collection of the East 
India House. Mr. Smith read some notes on the 
habits of the genus Trypoxylon, and exhibited the 
nest of a species of Palistis, brought from Brazil 
by the Rev. H. Clarke, in which some of the cells 
were tenanted by specimens of Trypoxylon fugax. 
Mr. Newman read a description of a new species 
of Helophilus, under the specific name of Clarhiz, 
when Mr. Waterhouse briefly commented on the 
trouble which the isolated descriptions lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Newman would cause to future 
monographists. 


Linnean.—Jume 2nd.—Thomas_ Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Freeman C. 8. Roper, Esq., 
waselected a Fellow. The Rev. Thos. Hugo, F.L.S., 
exhibited specimens of the galls which for the last 
few years have been so extensively produced on 
the oak-trees of the West of England. Mr. Curtis, 
F.L.8., exhibited specimens of the larve of the 
genus Ctenicerus, and made some observations 
upon them. Mr. Ward, F.L.S., exhibited a spe- 
cimen of Hemitelia capensis, R. Br., with its he- 
terophyllous appendages, described by Kaulfuss as 
a species of Trichomanes, also a set of Larguerreux 
and Sullivant’s North American Mosses. Mr. 
Morson, F.L.S., exhibited specimens of the fruit 
and seeds of St. Ignatius’ Bean, obtained by him 
from Manilla; together with specimens of the pod of 
a species of cassia from New Granada. Read—l, 
A note on the irregularity in the return of swallows 
and other vernal migratory birds this season, by 
Thos. Forster, Esq.,M.B., F.L.S. 2nd. ‘Additional 
Remarks on the Organ observed in the Wings and 
Halteres of Insects,’ by J. B. Hicks, Esq., M.D., 
F.LS. 3rd. ‘On some Peculiar Structures in 
the Antenne of Insects,’ by the same. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(Robert Mallet, Esq., 
C.E., F.R.8., on the Form, Construction, and Wear of Artil- 
lery in relation to the Molecular Constitution of the Metals 
employed in its construction.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Statistical. § p.m.—(On the Electoral Statistics of the 
Counties and Boroughs of England and Wales during the 
Twenty-five Years from the Reform Act of 1§32 to the pre- 
sent time; by William Newmarch, Esq,., Hon. Sec.) 

Linnean, 8 p.m,—(Mr, Frederick Smith on the aculeate 
Hymenoptera of Borneo; Mr. D. Oliver on Rofifera found in 
the genus Vaucheria; and Sir Robert H. Schomburgk on a 
Monstrous state of the Banana.) 

Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(1. On some Comparative See- 
tions of the Oolitic Series of Yorkshire; by Professor J. 
Phillips, F.G.S, 2. On the Oolitic Series of Gloucestershire 
and Wilts; by Professor Buckman, F.G.S. 3. the Ge- 
ology of Malaga, Spain; by Professor Ansted, F.G.S. And 
other communications.) 

Thursdey.—Chemical. 8 p.m.—(Oh Thialdine; by Dr. Hofmatn. 
On the Separation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine; by Mr. 
Field. On the state of the Air in Unventilated Apartments ; 
by Drs. Roscoe and Pellerskofer. On a New Series of Or- 
vano-thionic Acids; by Mr. Hobson. On an Optical Test for 
Dedymium ; by Dr. Gladstone.) 

Royal, &} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
hilologica}, 8 p.m. 
oyal Society Club, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—United Service Institution, §}'p.m.—(J. Bird, Esq., M-D., 
on the means of practically app!ying the Principles of Medi- 
cal Geography to the Preservation of the Health of Soldiers 
and Seamen in Foreign Climates.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
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PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ Established in 1797. . 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, ‘Westminster 
Directors. ; 
Robert Gurney Rarclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.8. 
John Davis, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.8, 
Henry Grace, Esq. 


Kirkman D. Hodgson, 

Henry Lancelot Mrolland aa 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq.’ 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., SEP 


This Company offers :— 
Fomplete ere g 
iderate Rates of Premium, with Participatio 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. — ee Pout, 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 


LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved 8 
of not less than £500. : os curity, in amg 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:= 





| Without With 














| 

| Without With 
Age. | Profits. Profits. Age. | Profits. | Profits, 

| £8. 4.| £8, a. £04) dcn 
1% | 10 | 1160 || 40 | fe ite 
29 11330 | 119 8 50 409} 4107 
% | 240 210 4 60 610/674 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 
UNION ASSURANCE society, 


CORNHILL, and BAKER STREET, LONDON; cow, 
LEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; and GRONENGEN STREET 
HAMBURGH. 4" 





Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


Directors, Trusteszs, &c. 
J. REMINGTON MILLS, Esq., Chairman. 

HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

James Bentley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 

Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 

Daniel Britten, Esq. Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Nicholas Charrington, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 

8. Preston Child, Esq. Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 

William Gilpin, Esq. W. Foster White, Esq. 

Thos. Lewis, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 

Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. Stephen Wilson, Esq. 

John Morley, Esq. 

The Directors are ready to receive Proposals for Insuring every 
description of Property in Great Britain and Ireland, including 
Ships in Dock, Rent of Houses, Loss by Fire from Lightning, and 
Farming Steck. 

BONUS. ON LIFE POLICIES.—The following will show the 
relative amount of the recent Septennial BONUS added to the 
Sum Insured, on Policies for £1000, effected in Great Britain, 
according to the Ages of the Lives when Assured :— 
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25 168 5 10 105 
30 186 19 2 105 
35 209 8 4 105 
40 237 14 2 105 


Being 60 per cent. ditto. 
Being 55 per cent. ditto. 
Being 50 per cent. ditto. 





Being 45 per cent. ditto, 











‘ By having the Annual Premium reduced for the 
ie Boe i text Seven Years, which in inany cases eX- 
acts addi.d , tinguished the same for that period ; 
picts a A Or, by adding the amount to the sum instred ; 
ys plied either | OF the present value thereof was received im- 
mediately in money. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Offices, as above, or 
by written application to the Secretary. 
Policy Stamps and Medical Fees paid hy this Company. 
Advances are made on the sole Security of Polivies effected with 
this Office to the extent of their value. 
Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 
Pocrensing and Increasing Rates of Premium. 
‘ersons Whose Lives are Assured, and not being of seafaring 
occupation, are allowed during peace to pass by sea from one part 
of Europe direct to any other part thereof, in steam or oiler 


decked vessels. 
W.B. LEWIS, Secretary. 





£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 


the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be ihstred against by the Journey or by the 
year atall the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Comp tion for Accidents—£22 ,722, 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by . Special Act, of Parliament. 
3, O14 Brot 


Office a Street, E.C. 
: SOW ELLTAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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POSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
Bax = Age A.D. 1844. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 





Parti INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
ae fy 4 - the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
snd Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 

™ PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








IFE INSURANCE COM- 
ie os BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Instirurep 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH; Esq., M.P., Depiity-Chairman:~ 


. he Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
Pr cheno h hn of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience : or the Directors will lend sums of 
601. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. : 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of 
1. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10002. to 16382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 








Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 

£ 8s. 4. 2 s. d. 2 s. d. 

1820. + + 523 16 0 114 5 0 1638 1 0 
1825, « « 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1880.6 + - 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1085. 6 + © 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
i0. + + « 128 15 0 8413 0 12138 a 
145. 2 2 6515 0 7918 0 1145 123 0 
1850. 2. + 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. 6 6 _ 15 0 0 1015 9 0 














QCOTrisH EQUITABLE - LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
EstaBiisHeD 1831; 


The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
was held in Edinburgh, on the 6th May, David J. Thomson, 
Esq., in the chair. The Report by the Directors stated, that the 
number of Policies issued during the year end ist March last, 


was 658 the sums thereby agsured being £300,440, and the 
Annual, Premiums thereon, £9599—all of which etceed, in every 
particular, those of the previous year. - 


The Invested Funds of the Society amount to £1,029,604 
The Annual Revenue,to _. . . . £176,411 
The Existing Assurances, to ° . £4,882 ,996 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained at the Society’s 
offices. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office—6a. JAMES’S STREET, WEST- 
BOURNE TERRACE, W. 


CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 





REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS 

TO OFFICERS SERVING ON BOARD SHIPS OF 
WAR ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL STATIONS.—On the 
Ist June next, and thenceforward, Letters posted in the United 
Kingdom addressed to Officers serving on board any of Her 
Majesty’s Ships on a Foreign or Colonial Station, will be charge- 
able with the uniform British rate of— 


Os. 6d. when not exceeding § oz. in weight. 
1s. Od. when above ¢$ oz. and not exceeding I oz. 
2s. Od. when above 1 oz. and not exceeding 2 ozs. 


and ao on, instead of being subject to the ordinary rates of Postage 
from this Country to the particular Foreign Country or Colony at 
which the Ship may be stationed. 

In addition to this British rate of Sixpence, the Letters will, of 
course, be subject to any Foreign rate of Postage chargeable upon 
them. Letters, therefore, forwarded via Marseilles, to or from 
the Mediterranean, India, China, or Australia, will be liable to a 
French transit rate of Threepence per Quarter Ounce, and Letters 
forwarded to or from the Pacific will be liable toa New Granadian 
transit rate of Sixpence per Half Ounce. 

The prepayment of the Postage will be optional or compulsory, 
according to the regulation in force with respect to ordinary 





And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
I without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





corresp to the place at which the Ship is 
stationed, but the delivery of the letters will in most cases be ac- 
celerated if the Postage be pre-paid. 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post-office, 23rd May, 1857. 





The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. ; 

Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 
and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 


if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,009 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SIR PETER LAURIE, ALDERMAN, Chairman of the London Board. 





LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus,and Forms of D’roposal, may be obtained. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Seereturp. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
; 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME 


UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 3lst December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
oe invested in Gevensannt and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Pace, Patt Matt, Lonroy, S.W. 








THE HON. FRANGIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Eagq., Deputy Chairman, 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 


4 ceter 
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(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Estastisnep 1836. 

In addition to its Etablishments in Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, and its extensive Home Agencies, this 
Company has Brancu Orrices under the Direction of Boards of 
Resident Proprietors in New York, Montreal, Sydney, and Mel- 
bourne, besides numerous Agencies throughout the Commercial 
World, affording great facilities for Foreign and Colonial business. 


CHWEPPE'S MALVERN- SELTZER 
WATER, Mafiifactured by J. SCH WEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lesgees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
rated pro} f the Nassatt Spring. SCHWEPPE’S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as uxual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 


bel. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 





(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


A GOOD SET OF TEETH EVER INSURES 


favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the 
utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the 
general health by the proper mastication of food, and the conse- 
quent possession of pure and sweet breath. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, this 
Powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the TEETH, imparting to them a pearl-like white- 
ness, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet 
and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. An. Oriental 
BOTANICAL PREPARATION for IMPROVING and BEAU- 
TIFYING the COMPLEXION. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Discolorations, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 

and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





Price 


N ESSAY on SPERMATORRH@EA : Its 
Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 








2s. 6d. Free by Post in Wrapper. Send Postage Stamps. 
OMCOPATHIC TREATMENT OF 


THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. By Drs. WILLIAM- 
SON and GEORGE N. EPPS. Treats of all affections incidental 
to women. Prescribes the remedy and doses in each case, and 
is devoid of all technicality. 


James Epps, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury; and 82, Old Broad Street, City. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
John Smith, of Ashton Road, Openshaw, considers it a 
duty to make the following statement, although one cure more or 
less can be of little consequence or add to their celebrity. For 
two years he suffered a martyrdom with an ulcerated leg; all 
medical assistance having fa'led to relieve, he was induced to 
obtain these remedies; after the first application the worst symp- 
toms assumed a milder form, and in a short time the wounds were 
healed, and health restored without fear of a relapse. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
gor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 








3 DR. DE yoncr3s 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence ard almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS PLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 
CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 


Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Reading | ispensary, Translator of 
“* Louis on Phthisis,” Sc. 


“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason- 
able guarantee for @ genuine article. The material now sold 
varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and 
a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not c: unter- 
acted, will ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unquestion- 
ably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr.Cowan wishes 
Da. pe JonGu every success in his meritorious undertaking. 





Sold ony in Iupeniac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Joncu's stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR, DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITIGH CONSIGNEES, 


! By whom the Oil is dally forwarded to gil parts of the Metropolis, 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM. 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND I8 


: INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(Tue Six Guinza Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution), 
ALExanDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, §c. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 








THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in iteelf, 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 








Furi Descorretive Lists or HarmMoniuMs, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


London; Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth. in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Cha Street, Covent Garden), and published 
das aval rf West HM Dy him at hie Offce, 6, Meariewse Bircet, Covent Garden.—Sarpapas, June 13, 1857.) _— : 
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